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VVAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


WILSON, IN ITALY, LAUDS PEACE. 


L:ACE is proving to be somewhat of 
p a mirage, for though we are un- 
questionably advancing toward it 
it has a provoking way of receding. 
Viewed as a distant object and as a 
whole it appears to have a substantial 
character, but when we go to consider 
its dc*xils we perceive how elusive it is. 
President Wilson has been doing a reg- 
ular sword-dance in Italy; he has 
swung gracefully around among all 
sorts of dangerous subjects but he has 
deftly managed to avoid touching any 
of them enough to get 


biggest obstacle to peace that will be 
encountered. When the bolshevists ob- 
tained control in Russia they made pub- 
lic a lot of secret documents, etc. Among 
these was a treaty that had been made 
April 26, 1915, between England, 
France, Russia and Italy. Under this 
treaty Italy was to receive as part of 
her reward for coming into the war, 
against her former triple-alliance part- 
ners Germany and Austria, a strip of 
territory which not only included parts 
of the Tyrol and Trentino but the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian ports of Trieste and 


Fiume, the naval base of Pola and also 





cut. He has made scores 
of speeches and he has 
proclaimed lofty senti- 
ments which have won 
for him plaudits every- 
where. The Journal des 
Debats of Paris empha- 
sizes what the Pathfinder 
recently observed: that 
the president is talking to 
the various peoples rath- 
er than to their rulers. 
Ite has probably found 
that there are many dif- 
ferences of view among 
the various governments 
concerned in this peace 
and he foresees that it is 
going to be a hard task 
to reconcile these oppos- 
ing views. But if he can 
bring about a erystalliza- 
tion of popular sentiment 
on the issues involved, 
this will go far toward 
forcing the peace makers 
to make the sacrifices that he asks and 
to get together on a working basis of 
peace. Keeping this in view, it is not 
surprising that President Wilson in his 
numerous European addresses has dealt 
mostly in generalties. For example 
many people hoped that when he went 
to Italy he would take some stand on 
the vexed issue of “irridentism”; that 
is, he would draw out the question 
whether Italy is to be allowed to annex 
the territory on the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic. But he skillfully avoided 
opening up that dangerous subject, and 
he spoke mainly of ideals of popular 
rule and international fellowship and 
the beauties of university life, art, lit- 
erature etc. Most authorities agree that 
this Italian question is going to be the 











Gen. Pershing Decorating Doughboys with “Distinguished Service Cross”. 


a long “shoe-string” of coast and is- 


lands reaching 200 miles to the south. 
The trouble is that while Italy has some 
historic claims to this region and while 
there are many Italians living there, 
the predominant population is of the 
Slav race—the Jugo-Slavs or southern 
Slavs as they have come to be called 
lately. The breaking up of Austria- 
Huhgary and the creation of the new 
Jugo-Siav republic, more or less under 
the auspices of the allies, has given a 
turn to the situation which was not 
really expected. It would be all right 
if Italy would give up this treaty of 
1915 and release the entente allies of 
her claim for this territory, but can 
she be expected to rise to such a high 
pitch of renunciation? The treaty is a 


binding treaty, although it was secret, 
and the entente can’t afford to declare 
it a “scrap of paper”, after condemning 
Germany for the same thing. This 
treaty is a contract which—whether 
wise or unwise when made—the allies 
cannot repudiate without courting 
trouble. The Serbs of that region, who 
are of the Slav race, are ambitious to 
create a much enlarged Serbia, by 
joining with their kinsmen of Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and Dalmatia, and 
they figure that they would have a pop- 
ulation of 15,000,000 if they could bring 
about such a pan-Serbian state. Their 
leaders are now saying 
boldiy that they will 
fight before they will 
submit to the disposition 
of their equitable rights 
without their consent. 
This Italo-Serbian ques- 
tion is one of those com- 
plicated questions on 
which it is impossible to 
do justice to all concern- 
ed, no matter what deci- 
sion is made, There are 
facts and arguments on 
both sides and the whole 
thing is so complex and 
bewildering that it is no 
wonder President Wil- 
son, even when fortified 
with his “tons of maps 
and documents”, hesi- 
tates to tackle it. Pri- 
marily the issue is be- 
tween the entente nations 
and Italy and Serbia; the 
United States is not a di- 
rect party to the affair 
and it would not do for us to butt in 
and undertake to settle it. When the 
issue comes up before the peace con- 
ference, the counsel of President Wil- 
son will have a calming influence and 
will aid in bringing about some sort of 
understanding, let us hope. One thing 
is certain, and that is that unless these 
rival territorial and racial ambitions in 
southeastern Europe are ' reconciled, 
the “Balkan question” will remain as 
a menace to the peace of the world. It 
also transpires that, early in the war, 
England and France made a treaty un- 
der which their “spheres of influence” 
in Asia Minor and the regions beyond 
were defined. France was to have su- 
pervision of affairs in Syria and Ar- 
menia, and England was to exercize 
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similar control in Mesopotamia. It was 
agreed that Palestine should be under 
international protection, and the plan 
provided for the largest measure of 
self-rule everywhere, consistent with 
safety. 

All such arrangements as these are 
contrary to the spirit of Wilson’s 
“14 points”, which forbid the parceling 
of conquered territories among the vic- 
tors and which uphold the principle of 
“self-determination” for all peoples— 
that is, the right to choose whether they 
shall have a government of their own 
or what nation they shall link up with. 
Of course the president didn’t mean 
that every little group of people were 
to be allowed to set up a government 
of their own, for that would be a re- 
version to the primeval tribal condi- 
tion, when no nation was strong 
enough to enforce peace and order and 
when war was the normal condition. 

It is easy enough however to assert 
the general principle that peoples shall 
have their aspirations recognized, but 
it is a much more difficult thing to say 
where the line shall be drawn—espe- 
cially when such “aspirations” overlap 
and there is a conflict of claims. It is 
necessary to point out these difficulties 
in order to make it clear why peace is 
so long on the way. The real difficul- 
ties are still to come, for there has not 
been an agreement on any of the dis- 
puted questions, 


Beginning to Commence to Start. 


President Wilson is back in Paris, 
after his swing around the circle in 
Italy. The peace delegates are now 
gathering and it will not be long before 
they will begin their preliminary nego- 
tiations. First the “big four” nations— 
England, France, Italy and the United 
States—will have to come to an under- 
standing on the fundamental princi- 
ples; then the score of other allies will 
be taken into the proceedings; next the 
neutrals may be made parties, and final- 
ly the central powers will probably be 
heard. 

At this conference there will be 
wheels within wheels, and each coun- 
try and each element will try to have 
a determining voice in shaping the 
peace. At the Farmers’ Reconstruction 
Congress just he:d at Washington, reso- 
‘tutions were adopted warning the sen- 
ate “not to attempt to imperil the pres- 
ident’s plans for a league of nations” 
and declaring that “the peoples of the 
world, and not the governments, have 
won this war and they will not be 
cheated out of the fruits of their vic- 
tory.” 

[Equally ominous warnings are issued 
by organized labor. President Gompers 
of the Federation of Labor, on the eve 
of his departure for Paris, said: “Never 
again wili organized working men and 
women watch with folded arms while 
laws are made and treaties signed 
which barter away their economic 
rights and betray their citizenship.” 

Mr. Gompers said that American la- 
bor standards were higher than the 
labor standards of other countries and 


that the American workers would not 
submit to anything like dictation from 
abroad, no matter what the peace 
treaty might provide. He hopes to es- 
tablish a worldwide labor organization, 
but he has put the veto on the proposal 
for an international tribunal to pass on 
labor questions. These expressions 
show how the different classes feel, and 
they are all prepared to make trouble 
if they don’t get what they want. 
Making peace with Germany has be- 
come a matter of A, B, C simplicity 
compared to making peace for the rest 
of the world. Germany, it is declared, 
will have little to do but “sign on a 
dotted line”; her representatives will 
be listened to, just as a defendant in 
court is hard, but she will have to ac- 
cept the verdict, whatever it is. The Ger- 
man leaders are still boasting a good 
deal and from time to time they issue 
manifestos asserting that Germany was 
never beaten and that she will not ac- 
cept humiliation or dismemberment. 
But what is she going to do about it? 


Wilson Conquers Italy. 


If anything, the president’s reception 
in Italy was even more enthusiastic 
than that in France and England; the 
Italians are naturally demonstrative 
and they went the limit in paying hom- 
age to the distinguished visitor. Where- 
ever he went, the authorities gave him 
the freedom of the city and conferred 
degrees and honors on him, and the 
populace filled the streets in solid mass- 
es and perched themselves in the trees 
and on the housetops in order to get 
a glimpse of him. Everywhere he was 
greeted with cries of “Viva Wilson”. 

He spent two days in Rome. He was 
received and entertained by King Vic- 
tor Emmanual and Queen Helena. He 
was shown through the royal palace 
of the Quirinal, which however is not 
now the royal residence, as it has been 
used as a hospital during the war. 

At the capitol, before an immense 
throng, he was presented with the citi- 
zenship of the Eternal City. He had 
conferences with Premier Orlando and 
Foreign Minister Sonnino, and he also 
sent for Signor Bissolati, one of the 
Socialist leaders who had resigned from 
the cabinet because he disapproved of 
Italy’s desire to annex territory, Mrs. 
Wilson was with the president on all 
these rounds, and in Italy he was joined 
by his daughter Margaret, who had 
been in Europe some time. 


A special audience with Pope Bene- 


dict had been arranged and the presi- 
dent had a 20-minute talk with the 
pontiff, who received him in the throne- 
room of the Vatican palace. The pope 
was gowned in white. Drawn up in 
imposing lines were numerous high 
functionaries of the papal court, and 
the members of the palatine guard and 
noble guard, in their brilliant uniforms. 
The pope presented him with a beauti- 
ful copy, in mosaic, of Guido Reni’s 
painting of St. Peter—the mosaic being 
valued at $40,000. 

After the visit to the pope, the presi- 
dent went to the Episcopal church— 


his wife being a member of that de 
nomination— and there he received 
members of the other Protestant bodies 
But the news dispatches say that “in 
counsel with his advisers he decided 
not to go to the Methodist college, th« 
visit to which by former Presideni 
Roosevelt, nine years ago, it is recalled. 
gave rise to such extended discussion.” 

President Wilson made short stays at 
Genoa, Milan and Turin. At Genoa he 
visited the reputed birthplace of Col- 
umbus and inspected the great discov- 
er’s autograph in the town-hall—writ- 
ten “Christofero Colombo”, which was 
his real name. He also visited the tom) 
of Mazzini the Italian patriot, 

The president in his various speeches 
dwelt on the close ties that have sub- 
sisted between Italy and America ever 
since Columbus found us. He com- 
mended the large part the Italians have 
taken in building up the United States 
and said that this country would have 
liked to do more to aid Italy in this 
war but it had been handicapped. 

Speaking of the peace question, he 
said that “the great difficulty among 
such states as those of the Balkans has 
been that they were always accessible 
to secret influence and always penetrat- 
ed by intrigue.” He added that “the 
distinguishing fact of this war is that 
great empires have gone to pieces”; 
these empires, he said, had “held dif- 
ferent peoples reluctantly together, un- 
der the coercion of force and the guid- 
ance of intrigue, but now the intrigue 
is checked and the hands broken.” 

He declared that these various peo- 
ples “must now be independent”, but 
there must be a new power found to 
“cement them together”, and this pow- 
er must come from a league of nations 
based on the ideals of justice. He said 
that the world henceforth is “not go- 
ing to consist of great empires but for 
the most part of small nations”, which 
would be united not by force but by 
the moral bonds of confidence, friend- 
ship and fair dealing, 

He warned the Italians against the 
plans which the Germans are already 
laying, for securing a commercial and 
financial hold on Italy. “If Germany 
had waited a single generation she 
would have had a commercial empire 
of the world, but she was not willing to 
conquer by skill, by enterprise, by 
commercial success; she must needs 
attempt to conquer the world by arms,” 
and the world will always repel such 
attempts, he declared. This scheme of 
world conquest was “the colossal blun- 
der of Germany”, he said, 


Wilson to Make Another Trip? 


It is reported that the president has 
given up hope of seeing the peace ques- 
tion settled during the time that he 
can remain in Europe. The plan now 
is for him to return to Washington 
in time to be on hand at the close of 
congress, so as to take charge of opera- 
tions and be present to promptly sign 
bills, etc. Then he can go back to Paris. 

The Democratic leaders are planning 
to dispose of all imperative legislation 
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by March 4, so that there will be no 
pressing necessity for calling an extra 
session, ‘The new congress of course 
will be Republican, and the longer the 
Democrats can keep them from taking 
control, the more time will be given for 
Democratic pou.icies to prevail. More- 
over there are a large number of offices, 
with nice salaries attached, which will 
be retained by “deserving Democrats” 
until the time when the Republicans 
organize the new congress. 

This is all a delicate matter how- 
ever, and the Democratic leaders will 
have to be careful and not give the 
people the idea that they are letting pol- 
itics stand in the way of the country’s 
pressing need of reconstruction legisla- 
tion. It is possible that such a howl 
will be raised that the president will 
be forced to call an extra session and 
thus start the Republicans in on their 
lease of power. 


tried for centuries to “destroy” Poland, 
but now the Poles spring up with new 
life—a great nation 30,000,000 strong. 
Warning is given that it is better policy 
to include Germany in the peace basis 
and give her people reasonable justice, 
rather than try to crush them and thus 
force them to turn to the discontented 
elements and organize them into a new 
“peril”. 

The main thing which is now relied 
on as a bulwark of peace is the crea- 
tion of a line of independent “buffer 
states” which will hedge Germany in 
and prevent her from encroaching on 
the rest of the world. The principle 
buffer states will probably be Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 

As to Russia, all is still dark there. 
The allies have about 20,000 troops in 
Russia, of which 2500 are Americans. 
The decision seems to be not to send 
any more there but to give the Rus- 


are filled with dispatches telling about 
battles in the Polish country; it is even 
represented that the victorious Poles 
are “marching on Berlin.” It is obvious 
that most of these reports are distorted, 
and no doubt many of them are Ger- 
man propaganda—circulated by the 
Germans with the object of making the 
world believe that the Poles are a set 
of anarchists who can’t be trusted to 


govern themselves. The Poles are now 


going to have a chance to prove wheth- 
er they can behave themselves and set 
up an orderly government of their own. 
It is all up to them now; they are ap- 
pealing to the world for help, but they 
must now show whether they have the 
stuff in them that entitles them to be 
the architects of their own national for- 
tunes, or whether they are to be. only 
the tools of Hun and bolshevik treach- 
ery. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AVTARS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Sudden Death of Theodore Roosevelt. 


[= entire world received a shock 
when the news went flashing 
: forth that Col. Roosevelt had 
died, early in the morning of Jan. 6, 
at his home at Sagamore Hill, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. While it was known that 
his strenuous life had sapped his 
strength, most people thought of him 
as a man still fu!l of vigor, who was 
destined to round out a full life and 
remain a big factor in affairs for years 
to come. 

He died however as he would have 
wished to die—still in the prime of 
life and “with his boots on”. Right up 
to the eve of his death he had taken 
an ardent and aggressive interest in 
activities of every sort; though he had 
suffered a great deal he was not laid 
low by any protracted illness and the 
end, when it came, came on him peace- 
fully, while he slept. 

Roosevelt was an example of what a 
naturally puny boy could make of him- 
self, by persistent care of his health, 
physical training and the use of strong 
will power. However, this does not 
mean that every person could do what 
Roosevelt did with himself, for he was 
a prodigy, a rare exception—a “human 
dynamo” who refused to be bound or 
measured by ordinary rules. 

He had a checkered career, which 
could furnish and will furnish the texts 
for many a book. He was a many-sided 
man and his abilities were enough to 
make him great in various fields. He 
was excitable and positive and he did 
nothing without throwing his full force 
into it; he was not the kind of man 
who could “rust out.” 

The immediate cause of his death 
was a blood-clot on his lung, which 
was induced by inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. Last spring he had to submit to 
a series of operations on one of his 
ears. It was only two or three years 
ago that the fact came out that he had 
lost an eye while he was president, as 
the result of a boxing bout. 

In 1912 he was shot through the 
chest by an anti-third-term crank and 
that wound alone would have killed an 
ordinary man. Then his naturally 
frail constitution had been undermined 
by the privations and hardships of his 
trips to the wilds of Africa and South 
America. In addition to all this, he 
was crushed by grief at the death of his 
son Quentin as an airman in France 
and had suffered great anxiety over 
his sons Theodore and Archie, both of 
whom were severely wounded. Though 
he had professed to the last to those 
around him that he felt “bully”, they 
realized that his vitality was at low 
ebb and they were not entirely un- 
prepared for the result. 

He was born in New York city 
Oct. 27, 1858—at the time when the 
“great comet of ’58” was blazing in the 


sky. His father’s name was Theodore 
and his mother’s maiden name was 
Martha Bulloch. His father was of 
Dutch stock and his mother represent- 
ed a mixture of Welsh, English, Irish, 
Huguenot and German blood. “It 
wou'd take seven hyphens to represent 
me if I would stand for the use of any, 
but I am an American and nothing 
else,” he once said; and this expression 
was typical of the man and his creed. 
Teddy as a boy was not strong. His 
father, who was well off, took him on 
two trips to Europe and placed him in 
charge of a private tutor. In 1876, at 
the age of 18, he entered Harvard, from 
which university he graduated in 1880. 
He was an average student. He had a 
special bent for science and he planned 
to make a scientist of himself and de- 
vote himself to natural history but he 
found the course unsatisfactory and 
he switched off on political economy. 


He liked the languages and he gained 
fair mastery of French, German and 
Spanish. While at college and after he 
was much interested in athletic sports; 
he liked boxing and wrestling, though 
his near-sightedness was a_ handicap 
to him. He was also very fond of 
horseback riding and this was one of 
his main diversions till the end of his 
life. 

On leaving college he did what the 
majority of public men have done, 
namely studied law; but he gave this 
up after a while. Meantime he had mar- 
ried Alice Hathaway Lee. He began to 
give attention to literature, and in 1882 
he produced his first book, “The Naval 
War of 1812.” He had become interest- 
ed in politics and he aligned himself 
with the Republican party. At the age 
of 24 he was elected to the state legisla- 
ture and though he was the youngest 
man in that body he became the minor- 
ity leader. He served three years there, 
and then refused a renomination and 
also declined to run for congress. 


In 1884 he was a delegate to the Re- 
publican national convention and he 
opposed the nomination of Blaine for 
president, though he supported him af- 
ter he was nominated. However, he 
had by this time decided to get out of 
politics and go West and grow up with 
the country. The next two years he 
spent on a ranch in North Dakota. This 
life in the open air did a great deal 
to build up his health; it also gave him 
a familiarity with conditions in the 
West which prepared the way for his 
great popularity in that section of the 
country. In 1884 his wife and his 
mother died within a few hours of 
each other. He was left with an infant 
daughter, Alice, who, after he became 
president, was married in the White 
House to Representative Nicholas Long- 
worth of Ohio. 


On his return to the East he pub- 
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lished a number of magazine articles 
on ranch life, ete.; he also issued a 
“Life of Thomas H. Benton” and his 
book on “The Winning of the West’. 
In 1886 he was nominated for mayo: 
of New York but was defeated by A. S. 
Hewitt. In the same year he was mar- 
ried in London to Edith Kermit Carow 
daughter of a New York man. 


In 1889 he was appointed as a mem 
ber of the U. S. civil service commis- 
sion by President Harrison, and he was 
continued on for two years under the 
Democratic administration of President 
Cleveland. In that position he took a 
strong stand against the spoils system 
and was instrumental in bringing about 
important reforms in the government 
service. In 1895 he was chosen as head 
of the New York police system and he 
served two years. 

In 1897 President McKinley appoint- 
ed him assistant secretary of the navy, 
at the earnest solicitation of Senator 
Lodge of Mass., who was always an in- 
timate friend of “Teddy’s”. Mr. Roose- 
velt had not been in that position long 
before he became convinced that war 
with Spain was inevitable, and he took 
active measures in the way of prepar- 
edness. Among other things he had 
given advance instructions to Admiral 
Dewey about sending the Pacific fleet 
to the Philippines in case war broke 
out. 

But Roosevelt was too high-spirited 
a man to be content with a “swivel- 
chair” job when he saw the war was 
coming. So he got authority from con- 
gress for the raising of a volunteer reg- 
iment of cavalry, with his friend Leon- 
ard Wood as colonel and himself as 
lieutenant-colonel. Wood was at that 
time an army surgeon but Roosevelt 
picked him as being a military genius 
and throughout his life he backed him 
up. 

The army men never liked this action 
of Roosevelt’s in advancing a man from 
the medical branch, who had not been 
trained as a professional soldier. Dur- 
ing the present war there was a re- 
crudescence of the same controversy. 
This time however the government re- 
fused to give Gen. Wood a chance to 
take a prominent part and kept him 
very much in the background, and this 
was one of the chief grievances T. R. 
had against this administration. 


Roosevelt and his famous “Rough 
Rider” regiment took part in the bat- 
tle of San Juan hill, near Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1898—strictly it was Kettle 
hill that he helped storm; and he was 
made colonel for bravery displayed in 
the battle of Las Guasimas. That year 
he was nominated for governor cf New 
York and he was elected. He got into 
a fierce fight with the Republican ma- 
chine of the state, and especially with 
Senator Platt. 

He won at every point and the G, O. 
P. bosses decided that he was “a bull 
in a china shop” who must be got rid of. 
They concluded that the neatest way 
to eliminate him would be to get him 
elected as vice-president. So in 1900 
he was put up as the “tail end” of the 
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republican ticket, with McKinley the 
presidential nominee. 

McKinley and Roosevelt were elect- 
ed. But fate was busy and the assas- 
sin’s bullet which struck down McKin- 
ley, Sept. 6, 1901, also put this young 
“bull” in the White House as president. 
McKinley was a man in splendid health 
at that time and the party managers 
had never dreamed that there was any 
chance of Rooseve't’s succeeding to the 
presidency. Roosevelt had balked at 
taking the nomination for vice-presi- 
dent, but he had yielded to persuasion, 
and his action led to a chain of events 
which were destined to have a domi- 
nating influence on American history. 

He became president Sept. 14, 1901, 
and he was elected for another term in 
1904, During his seven and a half 
years in the White House he set a to- 
tally new pace and made everything 
hum. Like Wilson, he had little regard 
for precedents, and if he thought a 
thing needed doing he would do it “re- 
gardless”. In 1902 there was a big 
strike in the anthracite coal region and 
the coal production was held up. Act- 
ing without any specific authority, he 
named a commission of well-known 
men and they investigated the strike 
and reported the facts and a settle- 
ment was brought about. 

In 1905 he concluded that Japan and 
2ussia had had about enough of their 
war and he offered to act as interme- 
diary. They accepted and peace was 
concluded at a conference held at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The next year the Nobel 
peace prize and medal were awarded 
to him for this intervention. 

During his term the old dispute with 
England over the boundary between 
Alaska and Canada came up. He pro- 
posed a joint commission to settle this 
matter, and the issue was decided in 
favor of this country. 

His next exploit in the realm of for- 
eign relations was with the Germans. 
Germany had sent warships to Venez- 
uela and threatened to land troops there 
in order to enforce the payment of 
claims due to German subjects. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt demanded of Germany 
that she should submit her claims to ar- 
bitration, and made it plain that he 
would send Dewey and the entire U. S. 
fleet to Venezuela to prevent a landing. 


He gave Germany 10 days to decide, 
but when the German ambassador said 
that his government would not con- 
sider arbitration, Roosevelt replied that 
there was then no need of waiting the 
10 days and he would give Berlin just 
48 hours to make a satisfactory reply. 
Berlin backed down and the kaiser 
went so far as to ask the president to 
act as arbitrator. 

Roosevelt declined this ticklish honor 
—which was meant by the kaiser as a 
trap—and the case was turned over to 
the Hague tribunal. It was this Venez- 
uelan incident, on top of Dewey’s defi- 
ance of the German fleet at Manila in 
1898, that aroused Germany’s animosi- 
ty toward this country, and it was part- 
ly these things that Kaiser Wilhelm had 
in mind when, early in this war, he 


told U. S. Ambassador Gerard that he 
wouid “stand no nonsense” from Amer- 
ica, 

Roosevelt persuaded the republic of 
Santo Domingo to accept American su- 
pervision of her finances, so as to al- 
low her debts to European nations to 
be squared up without hostilities. In 
this way he upheld the Monroe doctrine. 
Cuba came to a deadlock in her af- 
fairs and President Palma appealed to 
Roosevelt for help. Roosevelt sent Wm. 
H. Taft, who was his secretary of war, 
to smooth matters out; later some U. S. 
troops were also sent there, but eventu- 
ally they were withdrawn and order 
was restored without a shot being fired. 
This intervention in Cuba was under 
authority of the “Platt amendment”, 
which was adopted by congress after 
the war with Spain. 

Roosevelt adopted a somewhat cava- 
lier attitude toward the republic of 
Colombia, on the Panama canal ques- 
tion, and his course in that case has 
provoked much criticism. Colombia had 
dilly-dailied and balked at carrying out 
her agreement with this country in re- 
gard to leasing us the canal strip. Fi- 
nally a “revolution” was started on the 
isthmus and a new “republic of Pana- 
ma” was sct up. 

Colombia would have crushed this 
infant “republic” but Roosevelt sent a 
fleet there and warned the Colombian 
vesse!s that they must not bombard the 
isthmus because American lives and in- 
terests would be endangered. The Co- 
lombians saw the point and were forc- 
ed to back away and relinquish the 
isthmus, thus giving up a piece of ter- 
ritory which was a big asset to them. 
Roosevelt in an officiai report later 
stated frankly that he “took” the canal 
zone—and that is about the way it was, 


This matter has been an issue in ev- 
ery presidential campaign since then. 
The Democrats made capital out of it 
and denounced the Republicans for 
builying a little sister republic and rob- 
bing her of her isthmus, and they pledg- 
ed themselves to render justice to Co- 
lombia by paying her liberally. A 
treaty was negotiated by which $25,- 
000,000 was to be paid to that country 
as a salve to her injured feelings—but 
the Democratic senate has refused to 
ratify the treaty, so the matter stands 
right where it did when Roosevelt 
left it. 

There is no question that Colombia 
was wronged in this matter and that 
our severe treatment of her has had 
great influence in making the Latin 
American republics dislike us. But 
when partisan politics is injected into 
such a matter justice is apt to be over- 
looked. 

Another typical Rooseveltian episode 
was what was known at te time as the 
“Perdicaris case.” Perdicaris was an 
American citizen who had been catight 
by the brigand Raisuli, in Morocco, and 
held for ransom. The jokesters of that 
time put it that Perdicaris “ran some”, 
but was “bound in Morocco”. Roosevelt 
sent a warship to Morocco and issued 
the famous ultimatum: “Perdicaris 


alive, or Raisuli dead.” Raisuli and his 
friends understood and Perdicaris was 
released. Teddy was not a “watchful 
waiter”. 

\oosevelt always made a close study 
of naval affairs. He emphasized the 
fact that it is “the man behind the gun” 
who decides which side wins the vic- 
tory, and that it is “only the shots which 
hit that count.” He sent a big fleet of 
our warships on a memorab'’e cruise 
around the world, under “Fighting 
Bob” Evans, and this spectacular per- 
formance did much to prove to the 
world that this country was a power to 
be reckoned with and respected. He 
supported this idea by his “big stick” 
policy—when he gave the Irishman’s 
advice, to “tread softly but carry a big 
stick.” 

There had been a great deal of con- 
jecture as to whether Roosevelt would 
run for a third term, just as there is 
now in the case of Wilson. Rooseve't 
had stated plainly that he would not 
take a third term—but he qualified this 
by saying that a sensible man might 
change his mind if he should decide to 
take a “third cup of coffee.” 

In 1908 Taft was elected as Roose- 
velt’s successor, under circumstances 
which virtually amounted to his ap- 
pointment by T. R. Then Teddy at 
once left for his hunting trip to Africa, 
and he was gone from the country over 
a year. He performed many exploits on 
this trip and secured the skins of many 
valuable specimens of animals, birds, 
etc., which were later mounted and 
put in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington and other museums. 

On his return to Europe from the 
jungle after that trip he ran into trou- 
bie in several places. He made a speech 
about Egypt in which he vented some 
strong opinions on the way a foreign 
possession should be governed and told 
the people frankly that they were not 
ready to rule themselves, 

When in Rome he offended the Vat- 
ican and the pope declined to grant him 
an audience. President Wilson has 
close Catholic advisers and he seems 
to have handled the delicate situation 
at Rome with more diplomacy, for he 
paid visits both to the king and the 
pope. The news dispatches of the week 
say that President Wilson refrained 
from visiting the Methodist establish- 
ment in Rome and confined himself to 
the Episcopal church, and the corres- 
pondents point out that this was differ- 
ent from the course taken by Roosevelt. 

While in Europe Teddy visited Em- 
peror Wilhelm and was received at 
Potsdam palace; he also made a regu- 
lar round of France, England, Norway 
and other countries and received ova- 
tions wherever he went, suggesting 
those which President Wilson is now 
receiving. He happened to be in Eng- 
land May 20, 1910, at the funeral of 
King Edward and he attended as spe- 
cial envoy representing this country. 

June 8, 1910, he arrived in New York 
and his reappearance in this country 
was compared to Napoleon’s “return 
from Elba”. It had already been whis- 
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pered around that Roosevelt strongly 
disapproved of many things that Taft 
had done. Taft, he thought, had yield- 
ed too much to the reactionary influ- 
ences and had not carried out the 
Rooseveltian policies as expected. 

In the spring of 1912 Teddy announc- 
ed that he would accept the Republican 
nomination for president if it was of- 
fered him, The convention met at Chi- 
cago in June, refused to accept him and 
renominated Taft instead. The follow- 
ers of Roosevelt bolted the convention, 
organized the Progressive party and 
put up Roosevelt as their standard- 
bearer. It was during that campaign 
that a crank shot him while he was 
making a speech in Milwaukee; but in 
15 days after the outrage he was again 
speaking. 

The split in the Republican party 
caused by the Progressive or “Bull 
Moose” secession resulted in the elec- 
tion of Wilson and Marshall, who, 
though they had only a minority of the 
popular vote cast, came through with 
{35 electoral votes, against only 88 for 
Roosevelt and Johnson and only eight 
for Taft and But'er. 

In the fall of 1913 Teddy and his son 
Kermit went on an exploring expedi- 
tion in the wilds of Brazil. On this 
irip Roosevelt discovered and “put on 
the map” the “River of Doubt”—known 
vaguely to the people there as the “Du- 
bida” (meaning “doubt”’). This is a 
b's strcam which empties into the Ma- 
deira river, a southern tributary of the 
Amazon, and it has since been named 
the River “Theodoro”, in honor of T. R. 
While on this trip the Colonel was 
stricken with fever and he would have 
died in the jung’e if it had not been 
for the courage and devotion of Kermit, 
who carried him on his back for miles. 
In the same year Roosevelt published 
his autobiography. 

It was about that time that he 
brought suit against G. H. Newett, a 
newspaper man, for libel, for having 
charged during the campaign that he 
had been drunk. He proved that he 
was not a drinking man, and won the 
cease. Soon after this he also received 
judgment in his favor in a suit which 
Wiliam Barnes, the New York politi- 
cian, had brought against him for libel. 

In 1915 he made his famous “Platts- 
burg speech”, at the volunteer soldiers’ 
training camp. He attacked President 
Wison’s “watchful waiting” polities 
and vigorously advocated preparedness. 
The secretary of war issued a rebuke 
to Gen. Wood, who was in command of 
the camp, for permitting a “political” 
speech to be made there, but the effect 
was that Roosevelt’s criticisms goaded 
the administration into taking a more 
aggressive stand. 

In 1916 he made a trip to the Wind- 
ward and Leeward islands and while 
there he found a strange bird which he 
believed was new to science. He was 
disappointed to discover that there 
were several specimens of this bird 
in our museums. 

He was anxious to secure the Repub- 
!'can presidential nomination that year 
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but the convention refused to accept 
him and put up Hughes. The Progress- 
ives thcn held a convention and nomi- 
nated Roosevelt but he refused to run 
and he supported the Republican tick- 
et. It was at that time that a resolu- 
tion was brought about between him 
and Taft, who had not spoken since 
Teddy had gone on his African trip. 
Soon after this country declared war 
on Germany, Col. Roosevelt called at 
the White House and commended the 
president for his war address to con- 
gress.. Later he offered, without ex- 
pense to the government, to raise a di- 
vision of troops who were outside the 
draft, for service in France, but the 
president turned him down hard. 


The supposition is that the president 
feared that a man of Roosevelt’s tem- 
perament might “kick over the traces” 
and not be willing to subordinate him- 
self completely to the military policies. 
No doubt also there was some political 
animus in the matter, for if Roosevelt 
had ever been allowed to get tc the 
front in France, the chances are he 
would have been the great hero of the 
war and nothing could have kept him 
from dominating the peace program 
and becoming our next president. 

His last visit to Washington was in 
January, 1918, when he came on to 
“help speed up the war”. During the 
period from that time till his death he 
made many speeches and wrote many 
articles relating to war and peace pol- 


icies. He criticized many of the acts 
of the administration and one of his 
last broadsides was directed against 


some of the president’s 14 peace points 
which he described as being obscured 
in a fog of verbal incoherence, 

Teddy was a master of picturesque 
thought. He was a perfect contrast to 
Wilson, for. Wilson strikes his hearer 
as thinking more about his language 
than about his meaning, whereas Roose- 
velt never for a moment considered the 
phraseology he would use but put his 
whole attention on what he wanted to 
express, and the words he used were 
merely vehicles; anyone who couldn’t 
understand what he meant would have 
to be very dull. He created many 
phrases which have become household 
words and which have had a powerful 
formulative effect on popular thought 
everywhere. 


Some of these were: “I’m for the 
square deal’; “Malefactors of great 
wealth”; “The strenuous life’; “My 


hat’s in the ring”; “Mollycoddle”; “Pus- 
syfooter”; “Bully”; “De-lighted”; “Wea- 
zel words”; “Muckraker”; “Ananias 
Club”; “Big stick”; “100 per cent Amer- 
icanism”; “Judge each individual on his 
merits”; “I feel like a buil moose”. 
One of his last and most cutting epi- 
grams was issued only a few weeks ago, 
when he applied to Wilson the charac- 
terization: “Last in war, first in peace; 
long may he waver.” 

As Mr. Taft says in a personal sum- 
mary of Roosevelt, “he liked to get 
close up to a man when he fought him”; 
and “when he did not like a man or a 
people or a faction he said so; he hit 


hard.” He adds that “Theodore Roose- 
velt, with his brilliant, quick and in- 
tense nature, made mistakes—but who 
does not?” 

Mr. Taft, though he was at one time 
the object of some of Teddy’s most viru- 
lent attacks, pays him the finest kind of 
a tribute. Roosevelt, he says, “was 
jeader of men”—and his powerful hold 
on the people is attested by the fact 
that he could “on whatever ground. 
break up the great Republican party 
and win ever to the party of his sok 
creation a larger vote than that given 
the reguiar Republican nominee”—(this 
nominee of course being Taft himself) 

Mr. Taft gives Roosevelt credit for 
helping to bring about great reforms 
He says: “His greatest work was in his 
successful fight against the corporate 
control of politics. There was a rea! 
danger from this when he took office. 
When he left the presidency he had 
set the current which carried corpora 
tions out of political power and rid 
our body politic of a growing disease. 
He was the victorious crusader in this 
fight.” 

It would take who!e volumes to record 
the encomiums that have been passed 
on Roosevelt since his death. From 
high and low, at home and abroad, and 
from men of all parties and creeds 
these praises have come. For example 
Col. House, who is President Wilson’. 
“unappointed and unconfirmed” envoy 
as Roosevelt described him, makes this 
significant comment: “He was the on: 
virile and courageous leader of his 
generation, and will live in history «s 
one of our greatest presidents.” 

Col. Bryan, said: “He was a great 
American, and made a profound im 
pression on the thought of his genera 
tion. His picturesque career will form 
a fascinating chapter in our nation’s 
history.” 

From President Poincare of France 
came this tribute: “Friend of liberty. 
friend of France, Roosevelt has given 
without counting, sons and daughters. 
that liberty may live. We are grateful! 
to him.” 

President Wilson issued a proclaima 
tion in which he said: “In his death 
the United States has lost one of its 
most distinguished and patriotic citi 
zens, who had endeared himself to the 
people by his strenuous devotion to 
their interests and to the public inter 
ests of his country.” The president or 
dered that in token of respect to Roose 
velt’s memory, the flags on the Whit 
House and government buildings bx 
kept at halfmast for 30 days and that 
military honors be rendered on the day 
of the funeral. 

Col. Roosevelt, while a man of aris- 
tocratic breeding, neverth less had 
nothing “codfishy” or flashy :bout him: 
his ways were simple. natur:l and hu- 
man and he never “put 01”; he did 
not prate of “democratic simplicity” 
but lived it. His funeral, at his special! 
request, was free from pomp and dis 
play. His coffin was plain and he wes 
buried in the little graveyard nesr the 
place on Long Island whieh fed so 
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long been his home. Though he was 
a member of the Dutch Reformed 
church, the funeral was held at the lit- 
tle local Episcopalian church which he 
and his famiiy generally attended. 


Though Col. Roosevelt himself was 
prevented from taking an active part 
in the war himself, he sent four sons 
to the front. Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt 
was killed in an air battle July 17, 1918, 
not far from the city of St. Quentin, in 
France. Lieut.-Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt jr. was wounded while fighting in 
Picardy, and was later gassed, Capt. 
Archie Roosevelt was so seriously 
wounded last March that he has not 
yet recovered. Capt. Kermit Roosevelt 
served with the British in Mesopota- 
mia and~with our forces on the west- 
ern front. The Colonel’s daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, was en- 
gaged in Y. M. C. A. work in France, 
and his son-in-law Dr. Richard Derby 
served there as a surgeon. 


Col. Roosevelt was deeply affected by 
the death of Quentin, but he was deter- 
mined to set an example of Spartan 
fortitude to other parents who had lost 
their boys, and he bravely accepted his 
share in the sacrifices entailed by the 
war. 

He was a great reader and a deep 
student of everything that possessed 
any human interest. He found time to 
do a large amount of writing, and his 
formal works number over 30 different 
books. These cover a vast range of 
subjects, including history, biography, 
exploration, hunting, political economy 
and reform, and even a book on “Con- 
servation of womanhood and child- 
hood.” 

Naturally the question arises, after 
ihe first shock of the announcement of 
Roosevelt’s death, as to what the effect 
will be in the field of politics, There 
is no question that this unlooked-for 
act of Providence will upset all calcu- 
lations. Roosevelt was the logical can- 
didate for the presidency on the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1920, and we may go so 
far as to say that he was really the 
only candidate in sight. 

While there are some uncompromis- 
ing Republicans who would never have 
voted for Roosevelt under any circum- 
stances, as they b!ame him for break- 
ing up the party and turning the coun- 
try over to Democratic control, there 
are also many liberal Democrats who 
would have voted for Teddy sooner 
than for any man their own party 
could put up. There has been much 
speculation as to what the result of a 
contest between Roosevelt and Wilson 
would have been—but now all bets are 
off. 

At this writing the Republicans have 
no-one who can come anywhere near 
filling Roosevelt’s political shoes, While 
he was the man who split the party, he 
was also the man who was most potent 
ingeuniting it, and now that he is gone 


it is to be presumed that there will be 


an active realignment of political ele- 
ments. The Republican leaders admit- 
tedly will have a difficult task to de- 
velop any man who will be able to 


command the combined support of the 
conservative and progressive wings of 
the party and get these two wings to 
“flap” together in unison. 

Fate sometimes plays strange pranks 
with world affairs, and especially with 
politics. Roosevelt’s cometary entrance 
in the political firmament had the ef- 
fect of ushering in a new era not only 
for this country but to a large extent 
for the whole world— for he was look- 
ed upon by the whole human race as 
“the” great American. Now his sud- 
den and untimely exit leaves a void 
which is equally full of possibilities. 


War Work of the Y. M. C. A. 


In connection with various criticisms 
that have been leveled at the Y. M. C. A. 
and its work for American fighting men 
Dr. John R, Mott, chairman of the or- 
ganization’s war work council, a few 
weeks ago took occasion to defend its 
record, though he admitted that mis- 
takes had been made and that in isolat- 
ed instances Y. M, C. A. workers had 
proved less efficient and helpful than 
they might have been; some 200 men 
and women connected with the organi- 
zation, he said, had been found unfit for 
the service and had been recalled from 
overseas, 

In a review of the pasi year’s work 
which the war work council has recent- 
ly made public Dr. Mott’s statements 
are fully substantiated and more com- 
plete details of the association’s war 
record are given, In answer to the 
charge that the Y. M, C. A. has been 
guilty of profiteering in the operation 
of canteens the review cites a report 
from F, P. Keppel, third assistant sec- 
retary of war, to the effect that prices 
in Y. M. C, A, canteens were necessarily 
higher than prices for the same articles 
in America because transportation 
charges and marine insurance had to 
be added to the cost. The association, 
he declared, instead of making a profit 
had really lost thousands of dollars in 
its canteen work. Arrangements have 
lately been made, he said, whereby 
overhead charges will be reduced and 
prices in canteens will be lowered. 

R. B, Fosdick, chairman of the com- 
mission on training camp activities of 
the war department, after a thorough 
investigation, reported that complaints 
of overcharging by the Y. M. C, A. are 
absolutely without foundation, the re- 
view states. 

Charges that nothing but writing pa- 
per was furnished free to Yanks over- 
seas are refuted by statements that 
during the fighting in the spring and 
summer Y, M, C, A. workers gave away 
to the men in action more than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of smoking mate- 
rials, candies, hot drinks and other 
comforts. The association also handled 
without charge millions of dollars in 
remittances from soldiers to their peo- 
ple at home, we are told. 

The soldiers of the American and 
allied armies have been given free mo- 
tion-picture entertainments that could 
not be duplicated in America with tick- 
et receipts less than $4,000,000. Besides 


this the association sent overseas near- 
ly 90 theatrical companies to entertain 
the men, sent professional coaches 
among them and loaned them costumes, 
plays, etc., to encourage and help them 
in staging amateur entertainments for 
themselves. 

The soldiers had the use of nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of athletic equip- 
ment furnished by the Y. M, C. A. and 
entered into great mass athletic games 
directed by several hundred athletic 
leaders. 

Dr. Mott admitted that in some in- 
stances gift tobacco was sold to the 
men in Y, M, C. A, canteens but this 
was due to the fact that the tobacco 
was not properly marked, not to any 
wrong or dishonest intention to make 
the soldiers pay for what was already 
their property. 

The Y. M. C. A. is now operating 
seven different leave areas in France, 
the review states; men on leave may 
thus take their choice of several differ- 
ent classes of resorts. In these areas 
the association provides a home, club, 
church, theater and school—all, excepi 
an  ccasional reduced price vaudeville 
performance, furnished wii. at charge 
to the men. Arrangements have been 
made to provide educational facilities 
for great numbers of fighting men dur- 
ing the period of occupation and de- 
mobilization. Nearly all of the helpful 
services of the Y, M. C. A. for American 
soldiers are also available for soldiers 
of Italy and France. 

Nearly 6,000 Y, M. C. A. workers are 
in the camps and cantonments in Amer- 
ica, according to the review. For three 
months after being mustered out of the 
army service the men are to have full 
membership privileges, each in his lo- 
cal Y. M. C, A., without cost. The as- 
sociation’s war program is to be con- 
tinued as long as there is a uniformed 
unit overseas or in the demobilization 
camps, it is announced. 

The complaint that the Y, M, C. A. 
failed to care for sick and wounded 
soldiers as much as it might have done 
is answered by the statement that to 
insure efficiency and avoid duplication 
of service it was agreed at the start 
that the ~.ed Cross should assume re- 
sponsibility for the entire war service 
program in the hospitals while the Y. 
M. C. A. should confine its efforts to 
providing for the welfare of the men 
who were not invalided. This work is 
being carried on in some 1500 huts and 
400 other buildings, hotels, theaters and 
leave area resorts. 

The number of Y. M. C, A. workers 
overseas is given as approximately 6,- 
000 men and 1,400 women. The as- 
sociation’s casualty list in the war in- 
cluded nine workers killed b:- shell fire 
while on duty, 23 wounded or gassed 
severely, 31 who died in the service, 
chiefly as a result of exposure and over- 
work, and many who received minor 
injuries while on duty. 

In refutation of charges that “Y” 
workers were over careful to keep at 
a safe distance from danger in the war 
zone the review declares that the red 
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triangle of the Y. M. C. A. went every- 
where with the army except “over the 
top”; in every major engagement in 
which American troops participated 
representatives of the Y, M. C. A. were 
in the thick of the fighting. A “Y” 
woman, the review goes on to say, was 
the first American woman in Chateau 
Thierry. We are told that at the time 
of the German drive which was stopped 
on the Marne the Y. M. C, A. lost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of supplies which had been assembled 
near the front for the use of the Amer- 
ican fighters. 

Some of the soldiers have complained 
that certain Y, M. C. A. secretaries over- 
seas have been unduly brusque in their 
dealings with the men but Dr. Mott 
thinks that some allowance should be 
made for the fact that in many instances 
these men were obliged to remain on 
duty for 18 hours at a stretch. 


Ford Divides Profits. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
Dec. 31, the Ford Motor Co. declared a 
200° per cent dividend, one half to be 
paid in January and the other in Feb- 
ruary. The dividend which represents 
the sum of $4,000,000 is to be divided 
among seven stockholders. It is the 
first of dividends to be paid monthly 
throughout the year, it is announced. 

The company gave out at the begin- 
ning of the year that its employees 
throughout the country as well as work- 
ers in the Ford tractor plant will here- 
after receive a minimum wage of $6 a 
day, beginning Jan, 1. This affects ap- 
proximately 28,000 workers for whom 
it means a flat increase of $1 daily. 
Some 23,000 other employees were al- 
ready getting $6:or more a day. The 
millionaire head of the concern ex- 
plained that the wage increase was 
“only a just reward to the men who 
remained loyal to the company during 
the war period.” 

It is announced that Mr. Ford has 
formally resigned as president of the 
Ford Motor Co, in order that he may 
have more time to devote to the tractor 
business. His son Edsel who is only 24 
years old has succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the corporation in which a 
total of something like $200,000,000 is 
invested and’is to receive a salary of 
$150,000 annually, The elder Ford will 
retain seat on the board of directors in 
advisory capacity. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
It is only by labor that thought can be 
made healthy—Ruskin. 





Thought will not work except in si- 
lence.—Carlyle. 

He has lived to little purpose indeed who 
has not long since realized that wealth and 
renown are not the true ends of life— 
Greeley. 





We can only be valued as we make our- 
selves valuable—Emerson. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
_ Thousands government permanent posi- 
tions open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write 
irenklin Institute, Dent. B84, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions—Advt. 
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ENGLAND. 


Expect Sinn Feiners to Act. Ireland 
is looking to the victorious Sinn Fein 
party whose leaders for the most part 
are youthful, obscure men, with no ex- 
perience in public affairs—most of them 
doctors, journalists, lawyers, clerks, 
university iecturers and organizers of 
leagues—to find at once a_ practical 
Irish party poiicy. The Sinn Feiners 
are beginning to realize that to secure 
representation for Ireland at the peace 
conference and make the island an in- 
dependent republic is a difficult under- 
taking. For this reason many of them, 
it is said, would be glad if their party 
had not been so successful in the recent 
elections. 

It is announced that the Sinn Feiners 
will shortly meet in Dublin at what they 
speak of as the “first parliament of the 
Irish republic”, At this meeting it is 
proposed to declare that the elections 
show Ireland’s self-determination as an 
independent republic and demand that 
the Irish question be presented at the 
peace conference. ‘ 

Sinn Feiners have been working hard 
for the release from English prisons 
of some 20 members of their party who 
were elected to parliament, These per- 
sons were interned because of their 
connection with German plots. Some 
have already been freed and the release 
of all the rest is expected within a short 
time. Among those given their liberty 
was Count Plunkett who has been one 
of the most active participants in the 
Sinn Fein movement during the past 
several years and who has more than 
once been under arrest in connection 
with disturbances in Ireland. 





Princess “Pat” to Marry. The engage- 
ment of Princess Patricia of Con- 
neaught, popularly nicknamed Princess 
“Pat”, to Commander Alexander Ram- 
say, heir to the Earl of Dalhousie, has 
been announced, Evidently the old 
custom under which for centuries mem- 
bers of the royal family have been 
bound to marry only persons of royal 
blood has at last been swept aside and a 
new precedent which will permit men 
and women to marry according to their 
own inclinations and wishes is about to 
be established. If this is done many 
court intrigues will be prevented and 
fewer unhappy marriages will be con- 
tracted, 





Deadly “Flying Torpedoboat”. Eng- 
land had in operation several months 
before the armistice was signed a new 
flying craft described as a “flying tor- 
pedoboat”. This is said to be the dead- 
liest weapon ever produced for use 
against the Huns, The craft is designed 
to dive suddenly and swiftly from the 
clouds toward an enemy vessel and 
when about 50 feet above it discharge 
a torpedo directly at it, then soar rapid- 


ly upward again. The whole operation 
is so sudden and quick that the enemy 
has not time to train his guns on th: 
torpedoboat, it is said, A torpedo fron 
one of these machines is credited with 
having destroyed a Turkish transport 
carrying 3,000 troops. The invention, 
reports say, had the Germans greatl, 
worried for they were unable to de 
vise any means of defending their ships, 
naval bases, etc., against it. A mother 
ship carrying 20 of the new machines, 
each ready for summary action if the 
Huns attempted any treachery, was 
among the vessels that met the German 
fleet at the time of its surrender. 


270 Sailors Lost on Yacht. The Brit- 
ish steam yacht Iolaire, carrying 300 
sailors on New Year’s holiday leave, 
struck on the rocks near Stronaway 
harbor and all but 30 of the men- lost 
their lives, all of the officers and crew 
of the vessel were uiso lost. Many of 
those who escaped were terribly in- 
jured in trying to reach the shore. 





Ocean Freight Rates Cut. At once 
after the signing of the armistice the 
British began reducing ocean freight 
rates to all points. According to the 
Exporters’ Association, British rates are 
now 25 per cent under those charged 
by American shipping concerns, 





Called German, Won Damage Suit. A 
man circulated the report that one Wal- 
ter Cluter, a London restaurant pro- 
prietor, was a German. As a result 
Cluter’s friends deserted him and his 
business fell off greatly. He carried the 
matter to court where he showed that 
he and his wife and their parents and 
grandparents were all English-born. 
The court decided that it was a case of 
slander and awarded him damages 
amounting to $500. 





GERMANY, 


Says Germans Don’t Realize Plight. 
Maximilian Harden in a recent article 
in his paper declares that the German 
people are not facing the facts con- 
cerning their own plight and opinions 
that prevail in allied countries. He 
charged them with having accepted the 
official lie that Germany went to war 
because she had been wantonly attack- 
ed, a lie invented to conceal the real 
responsibility of the ex-kaiser. He also 
asserts that they were too easy in deal- 
ing with their rulers when defeat final- 
ly came. 

Harden is convinced that his country- 
men do not really understand what an 
account the world has against them in 
connection with “51 months of brutal 
rule in Belgium, during which every 
law of humanity was broken, the de- 
vastation of northern France, air raids 
against all law, the custom of sinking 
passenger and hospital ships, seeret 
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agreements witb the Irish and Flemish, 
the smuggling of explosives, bacilli and 
incendiary instruments into neutral 
countries and everywhere bribery, 
fraud and theft”. 

The allies, he fears, regard the Ger- 
man revolution as a fraud and he urges 
that Germany approach the allied pow- 
ers, demonstrate her good faith and 
give them proper assurances that she 
places her hopes for the future on the 
abandonment of the old militarism and 
the establishment of a new world order. 





Ex-Chancellor Heriling Dead. Count 
George von Hertling, former German 
chancellor, died Jan, 4, after an illness 
of short duration, He was regarded 
as one of the most learned of Germany’s 
chancellors, having established a rep- 
utation for scholarship before he em- 
barked in politics. He was appointed 
chancellor in October, 1917, succeeding 
Dr. Georg Michaelis, and resigned about 
a year later. He was much crit- 
icized by the socialists in the reichstag 
who charged that instead of speaking 
for all of the German people he had 
surrendered to the Junkers. The news- 
papers blamed him for the friction that 
arose between the German and Austrian 
governments. The workers’ unions 
charged him with responsibility for the 
shortage of food and accused the govy- 
ernment of having made the interests 
of the people subservient to those of 
the producing class. Von Hertling’s 
discussions of the possibilities of peace 
in his last speeches before the reichstag 
were generally regarded outside of Ger- 
many as “peace feelers”, 





Preparing for Reunion with Denmark. 
A North Schleswig committee the other 
day passed a resolution declaring that 
in view of the approaching separation 
from Germany and reunion with Den- 
mark citizens of North Schleswig, 
though still entitled to vote for the Ger- 
man national assembly, shou'd not ex- 
ercize this right as it would be improp- 
er thus to impose their influence on 
Germany’s internal affairs, 





Wilhelm’s Letters Burned. According 
to statements of Carl Kautzky who is 
preparing a “white Look”, designed to 
throw light on the origin of the war, 
all of the correspondence of “Count” 
Hohenzollern which was kept at Pots- 


dam has been burned. Not a paper, 


Kautzky declares, was missing from the 
foreign office. The “white book”, the 
first volume of which is promised soon, 
will contain many damaging papers an- 
notated in pencil by the ex-kaiser, it 
is said. 

Anarchy in Berlin. The capital, ac- 
cording to news dispatches, suffered 
from a serious outbreak of anarchy a 
few days ago. Numerous conflicts be- 
tween government forces and adher- 
ents of the Spartacus group took place 
in the streets and many persons were 
killed or wounded, It is said that Rus- 
sian bolshevik agitators are aiding Dr. 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, Spar- 
tacus leaders, in fomenting a bolshevik 
outbreak in Berlin. Civil war will 


inevitably result, it is believed, if the 
government fails to secure the upper 
hand and suppress the bolshevist move- 
ment. The government which appar- 
ently is supported by a large proportion 
of the people has announced its deter- 
mination to use every means at its dis- 
posal to put an end to the Spartacus so- 
cialists’ plottings. 


Says He Killed Quentin Roosevelt. 
Christian Donhauser, a young German 
aviator, claims to be the man who kill- 
ed Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt in an air 
battle near Chamery. Donhauser who is 
an undersized fellow—he weighs only 
94 pounds—wears an iron cross and 
other decorations and is credited with 
having downed 12 planes in 11 consecu- 
tive days. Also evidently he is possessed 
of unlimited gall for he has indicated 
that he plans visiting the United States, 
eventually becoming naturalized and 
entering U. S. military service as an 
aviator, 


ARGENTINA. 


War Helped Argentina. The war 
probably brought less suffering and in- 
convenience to Argentina tian to any 
other important country in the world. 
Prices of many commodities have gone 
up in sympathy with those in other 
countries but there is an abundance of 
the necessities of life and this naturally 
tends to keep prices at comparatively 
low leveis, Meats, grains and other 
foodstuffs in particuiar are plentiful, 
due mainly to the fact that shipping for 
exporting them has not been available 
for a long time, Money is pientiful but 
the government is somewhat short of 
funds, some of the big land-owners 
have less ready cash than they would 
like to have and importers generally 
have been hard hit as a resuit of the 
dwindiing of their business. There is 
a serious shortage of coal but this has 
occasioned litt.e or no real hardship 
or suffering. Manufacturers have been 
handicapped more or less because new 
foreign-bui.t machinery and machine 
parts cou.d not be obtained but any 
losses on this score are probably much 
more than offset by the remarkable 
stimulation and growth of domestic in- 
dustries, Argentine manufacturers have 
been producing various new lines of 
commodities, particularly footwear, 
sadd.ery and other leather goods, cloth- 
ing and electric lamps, and these prod- 
ucts are now offered in the Argentine 
markets, in many cases at prices be- 
low those formerly asked for imported 
goods of the same kird, 


SPAIN. 


Catalonia Wants Autonomy. Cata- 
lonia, an old province in the north- 
western part of the country, comprising 
the modern provinces of Tarragona, 
Gerona, Lerida and Barcelona, has al- 
ways regarded itself as apart from the 
rest of Spain and is now demanding au- 
tonomy. This is desired in order that 
Catalonian trade and industry, now ac- 
tive and prosperous, may not be injured 
and paralyzed by the administrative 
chaos and political confusion prevalent 


in other parts of the country. If this 
demand is not heeded it is feared that 
the four provinces will break away and 
set up a separate, independent repub- 
lic. The Romanones libera. govern- 
ment has practically promised Catalonia 
home rule believing t. at to be the only 
alternative to secession, Many believe 
that the moral support and approval of 
the United States and the entente na- 
tions should be given this measure, net 
only to p .vent the overthrow of the 
monarchy, the splitting up of the coun- 
try into several regional republics and 
the success of Teuton schemes to bring 
about general chaos and disorder but 
to safeguard these nations’ e.onomic 
interests and the large amount of 
capital which they have invested in 
Spain. 
SWEDEN. 

Suffrage Extended. Electoral reforms 
recently instituted provide for extend- 
ed universal suffrage for both sexes 
without regard to property qualifica- 
tions. Heretofore the lower house of 
the diet has been based on direct and 
personal manhood suffrage but the up- 
per house has been elected indirectly by 
provincial assemblies chosen by com- 
munal suffrage, with plural voting by 
companies and associations. Now plur- 
al voting is abolished, the right to vote 
being made purely personal, The re- 
forms, it is expected, will give both 
houses of the diet democratic majorities, 
thus making both pro-ally and remov- 
ing pro-German tendencies, At the same 
time, it is hoped, the growth and spread 
of bolshevism will be headed off. 


INDIA, 


Cairo to Delhi by Air. A British offi- 
cer recently traveled by airplane from 
Cairo, Egypt, to Delhi, covering the 
distance of more than 3,200 miles in 
about 47 hours of actual flight. The 
longest stage of the flight was from 
Damascus to Bagdad, a distance of 495 
miles, whicl. was covered in a little less 
than seven hours. A rat took passage on 
the machine at Charbar but it dropped 
overboard when the machine was 7,000 
feet above a desert and of course was 
killed by the fall. 


BEATS GAS OR ELECTRICITY. 


New Lamp Has No Wick. No Chimney. 
No Odor. Most Brilliant 
Light Known. 





A new lamp which experts agree gives the 
most powerful home light in the world, is 
the latest achievement of W. H. Hoffstot, 
918 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. This 
remarkable new lamp beats gas or electric- 
ity—gives more light than three hundred 
candles, eighteen ordinary lamps or ten 
brilliant electric lights, and costs only one 
cent a night, a blessing to every home on 
farm or in small town. It is absolutely 
safe and gives universal satisfaction. A 
child can carry it. It is the ambition of 
Mr. Hoffstot to have every home, store, hall 
or church enjoy the increased comfort of 
this powerful, pleasing, brilliant, white 
light and he will send one of his new lamps 
on free trial to any reader of the Pathfind- 
er who writes him. He wants one person 
in each locality to whom he can refer 
new customers. Take advantage of his 
free offer. Agents wanted. Write him 
today.—Advt. 
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Condensed Notes om Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








A Good Milk Substitute. 
If tastes alone were considered no 


doubt most people would prefer genu- | 


ine cow’s butter to any of the buiter 
substitutes. But another element—cost 
—comes in now that all food prices are 
soaring to unprecedented heights and 
this is causing many people to consider 
the tickling of their palates as of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Milk, another highly prized dairy 
product, is also sky-rocketing. That 
milk substitutes should be invented and 
sold is not to be wondered at but that 
a substitute should be obtained which 
is superior in many ways to genuine 
milk and which costs less money seems 
hardly believable. Yet, according to 
prominent American chemists, this very 
thing is being done; an emulsion that 
contains substantially the same ele- 
ments as cow’s milk, that is slightly 
more digestible than the original prod- 
uct and that possesses keeping quali- 
ties that are as good if not better is 
now being satisfactorily used at the 
table, in making cream caramels and 
ice cream and in cooking. 

The discovery of this compound is 
interesting. Skim milk contains among 
other things casein which is the most 
easily assimilated of all proteid foods. 
In the cocoanut oil are fats that in 
most respects are singularly like milk 
fats of mammals. When the oil is prop- 
erly mixed with the skim milk in water 
an emulsion results that has all the 
properties of milk or cream and, what 
is still more pleasing, it tastes like milk 
and cream. 

The method of mixing the oil with 
the skim milk and water was the most 
striking feature of the whole discovery. 
As everyone knows, oil and water alone 
will not mix and in order to have the 
resultant product possess the same 
properties as milk it was necessary to 
find a colloid that would serve to keep 
the oil and water from separating. At 
last one was discovered in raw sugar 
which when introduced into the skim 
milk and oil caused the fat to separate 
into minute particles the same as in 
real milk and kept it from collecting 
into a distinct mass, 

Now in camps, in industrial centers— 
in short, wherever there is good water, 
fue] and shipping facilities—this valu- 
able milk substitute can be manufac- 
tured in any degree of richness that is 
desired. No cows are needed within a 
radius of several thousand miles. With 
modern machinery and a_ certain 
amount of technical skill the successful 
exploitation of this discovery is prac- 
tically assured, it is believed. 





Making Corn More Digestible. 


The increased use of corn as a food 
in place of wheat and other cereal 


products Jed to the raising of more 
sweet corn in many localifies than the 
farmers were able to dispose of profit- 
ably. Those who live near a canning 
factory or an aicohol distillery were 
able to dispose of their surplus stock 
readily enough but not everyone is so 
favorably situated and much of the 
crop in many sections went to waste. 
Sweet corn when green is nutritious 
and exceptionally palatable but there is 
a woody fibrous covering over the ker- 
nels which may retard its digestion 
when taken into the body and conse- 
quently diminish its value as an item 
of steady diet. The presence of this 
indigestible matter is clearly evident 
when the corn is allowed to become 
somewhat old and hard. ‘ibus it is not 
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uncommon for people to suffer from 
digestive disorders who for reasons 
patriotic or otherwise have been in- 
cluding week after week this class of 
food in their daily diet. 

Some months ago Mrs. Louise Le 
Verne, of Montgomery, Ala., set about 
it to determine some means by which 
the outer covering of the corn might 
be eliminated, leaving only the inner 
portion of the kernel which comprises 
the real food part of the corn and which 
can be easily taken up by the digestive 
organs and converted into living tis- 
sue. The result of her efforts was a 
contrivance for extracting the soft 
milky substance from the corn when it 
is green and fresh. 

The invention consists of a table with 
a concave top across the middle of 
which is arranged a row of knives or 
cutters about 1-16 inch apart. On the 
farther side of the knives is a crescent- 
shaped slot and a beveled-edge blade 
set at an angle of about 45 degrees. 

The ear of corn is pushed along the 
table. The smaller knives slit the ker- 
nels and the larger one squeezes out 
the juice which runs through a slot into 
a receptacle below. The ear is then 
brought back and pushed again along 
the table with another side exposed to 
the knives and the squeezing blade. 
This process continues until every ker- 
nel on the ear is reduced. 

The resultant milky substance which 
contains the choicest food elements of 
the corn may be used in various ways, 
such as a vegetable, in soups and in 
several kinds of desserts. It is de- 
livered in a most easily digestible state 





and not only is the substance of the 
kernels used but the cob and othe 
residue are saved and converted int 
useful products. If so desired the milk 
and pulp may be stored in bottles o1 
other containers for future use. 

Since Mrs. Le Verne invented the ma- 
chine various improvements on it have 
been made. Now instead of having to 
feed an ear at a time large numbers of 
ears can be handled automatically. 
Thus a minimum of attention is re- 
quired. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Glycerin from Sugar. Several months 
ago the government at Washington re- 
ceived information that the Germans had 
discovered a fermentative process by means 
of which, despite the great scarcity of fats 
in Germany, they were able to produce 


- glycerin sufficient for the manufacture of 


large quantities of high explosives. Chem- 
ists in the employ of the government were 
set to work experimenting and at length 
they discovered a synthetic process where- 
by sugar is converted into gylcerin. The 
process, apparently similar to that of the 
Germans, has been tried out in a big 
chemical plant and found to be commer- 
cially profitable, it is said. Government of- 
ficiais predict that the discovery will rev- 
olutionize the production of glycerin which 
is a very important substance. 


New Comet Appears. A comet was dis- 
covered Nov. 23 by Prof. Schorr of Ham- 
burg observatory, according to cable re- 
ports. Su.ortiy afterward the body was 
seen from the U. S. naval observatory in 
Washington and the Yerkes observatory in 
Wisconsin. The comet which appeared in 
the constellation of Taurus, not far from 
the star of Aldebaran was of the 14th mag- 
nitude and so faint that it could be seen 
only through large high-power telescopes. 


Stones Broken by Primitive Method. The 
country’s war requirements having taken 
the greater part of ail available explosives, 
farmers in some sections have resorted to 
an old method formerly used by the In- 
dians for breaking up big boulders that 
impede and interfere with operations on 
their land. Cobs, roots, old stumps and 
other comparatively worthless combusti- 
ble materials are piled round and over the 
troublesome stones and burned. When 
well heated water is poured over the stones 
which as a result of the sudden change in 
temperature at once break up into pieces 
which can be disposed of conveniently. 





New Meat-Drying Process. A new meat- 
drying process by means of which meats 
and fish can be kept ind_-finitely and at 
will restored to their original fr:>shness by 
the application of water has been worked 
out in the chemical engineering laborato- 
ries of Columbia university, it is an- 
nounced. By making refrigeration unnec- 
essary the process, it is believed, will 
greatly increase the world’s meat-shipping 
capacity. 





Big Lizard Found. The discovery by « 
representative of the American Museum of 
Natural History of a lizard 16 feet long has 
been announced. The reptile which was 
found in the wilds of Borneo is a flesh- 
eater and is said to be larger than any ot 
its species heretofore known to scientific 
men. 





Thor-ands government clerical jobs open 
to teachers. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B168, Rochester. 
N. Y., for free list positions open.—Advt. 
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Why Live An Inferior Life? 


Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly demonstrate to you that you 
are only half as dynamic, vital, brave, authoritative, forceful, dominant 
self-reliant, daring, courageous, progressive, masterful, aroused, powerful 
and creative as you easily may become, through higher personai cvo!ution 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Real Pleasure and Real Life? 


ONSCIOUS EVOLUTION can quick- 
ly show you that you are only half 
as alive as you must be to realize 

the higher joys and complete benefits 
of living in full, and that you are only half 
as well as you should be, half as vigorous 
as you can be, half as ambitious as you 


may be and only half as well developed as 
you ought to be. 

Conscious Evolution can easily and quick- 
ly give your powers new and higher values. 
With only blind evolution to lead you, life 
means less pleasure, less profit, less money, 
less health, less power, less energy, less joy, 
less success and less life in every respect. 

Conscious Evolution means more pleas- 
ure, more profit, more health, more power, 
more wealth, more joy and genuine success. 


Become Dynamic—Supreme. 


No matter who or what you are, whether 
young or old, strong or weak, ill or well, 
highly educated or unlettered, a recognized 
success or a moderate personality, whether 
you graduated from universities and col- 
leges such as Yale, Harvard, Cambridge, 
Oxford or merely from a country school, 
Conscious Evolution can demonstrate to 
you that you possess not one-half the crea- 
tive, thinking, reasoning, memorizing, plan- 
ning,concentrating power, penetrating pow- 
er, or logic sensing and scheming power 
which you may easily acquire through self 
evolution. In fact, Conscious Evolution 
can prove that you have thus far relied 
solely on blind evolution, and Conscious 
Evolution can demonstrate to you that you 
may easily and quickly double your mental 
power, bodily power, health power, heart 
power, nerve power, brain power, executive 
power and business power. 


Become a Victorious Personality 


Make up your mind to convert your per- 
sonal liabilities into assets. Convert fearinto 
courage, timidity into confidence, nervous- 
ness into self-reliance, feeble health into su- 
per-health, failure into success, disappoint- 
ment into pleasure, weak personality into 
dominant personality, negative will inte 
dominant will, stagnant mentality 
into dynamic mentality, mind 
wandering into intense power of 
concentration, and _ indifferent 
memory into positive memory. 
Become a live personality. 


Become a Giant in Personal At- 
titude and Power 


You will be a bigger, better, fin- 
er, nobler, higher and more-free 
human being by recognizing your- 
self as you really are and ad- 
vancing yourself eternally through 
scientific evolution. 

Conscious Evolution can make 
youthinkfasterandbetter. Under 
its influence, you can have higher 
aims, higher -ambitions, higher Con- 
aspirations, higher ideas and ev- scious 
ery result you genuinely desire. pyolg- 

You are a tremendous possibil- tion i 
ity—and Conscious Evolution is “°" 4548 
the key to your further and high- effective 
er evolution! for 

New energy—new life—new Ww 
power and new success are yours omen 
—through evolution consciously 45 for 
idvanced ! Men 































A New and Higher Life Awaits You 
Now 


The fact is that regardless of whether 
you are rich or poor, Conscious Evolu- 
tion can prove to you readily, by dem- 
onstration, that you are living an in- 
ferior life; and you owe it to yourself to 
give Conscious Evolution the opportunity 
to show you the way in which you may 
completely and easily, without inconven- 
ience or loss of time, and without contriv- 
ances, apparatus, chemicals, study, special 
bathing or dieting, come into possession of 
a new dynamic life, an unusual vigor, a 
higher type of dominant energy and power 
of personality—a new realization of the 
meaning of life and success. 

Are you living the full and successful 
life? Why not always be at your very 
best—thoroughly well, virile, energetic, vi- 
tal, zealous, keen, alert, fearless, dominant, 
dynamic, magnetic, masterful, creative, su- 
preme? Why not invest in yourself? Why 
not raise yourself above the level of blind 
evolution and make the most of your every 
opportunity? Why not improve your per- 
sonal atmosphere. 

The more dynamic your personality, the 
greater is your power of decision, the keen- 
er is your power of judgment and the more 
aggressive is your power of action and the 
greater is your power of reasoning. 


The more dynamic you are, the more 
recise, exact, definite, clear and positive 
ecome your ideas. 


Why Accept the Crumbs Instead of 
the Rich Prizes of Life? 


Conscious Evolu- 
tion gives greater DAILY EXPERIENCES 
Tam happy to say thatI re- 
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These Amazing Books Are For You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which explain his 
system of Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. Write for these books 
—not because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 other men and women, 


not because there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one 
member a pupil of Swoboda. Conscious Evolution is being = 

personally used by many of the most prominent physicians 
and such men as Charles E. Hughes, Rockefeller, the Van- 
derbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, the 
Swifts, and McAdoo for advancing themselves in energy. 


health, vitality and power of personality. 


show how to double or even 
treble your power of mind and 
body; not bz tedious, prolonged 


ergization which raises the 
very level of your life and 


mental powers. 
Thece books show how to 


as your power of body for 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION also ex- 


excessive exercise 


yours to keep, that you may 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


attain a hieher un- 
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self and of evo- 
study, but by a process of en- lution and the 
means to a high- 
er existence. 
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| Advance List of Members of Housein 66th Congress | 











ANY readers have asked for the 
M names of the representatives who 

were elected to the 66th con- 
gress, which comes into being March 4. 
It is impossible to present a list which 
is exact in every particular, for the rea- 
son that in some districts the vote is 
very close and the final official deci- 
sions have not been reached. The list 
here given is “oflicial” in the sense that 
it is taken from the Congressional Di- 
rectory, issued by congress. 

This list shows that the new house 
will be made up of 238 Republicans, 
193 Democrats, 2 Independents, 1 Pro- 
hibitionist and 1 Socialist—total 435. 
This would give the Republicans a 
margin of 45 over the Democrats; this 
margin may be decreased perhaps to 
40 or increased possibly to 50, depend- 
ing on how the “scattering vote” goes 
and how the contests are decided. 

The abbreviation after each name in- 
dicates what party the member be- 
longs to—‘Rep.” being for Republican, 
“Dem.” for Democrat, etc. The address 
given is the member’s home town. This 
list should be preserved for future ref- 
erence. A list of the new senate will 
be published later. 


ALABAMA, 


John McDuffie, Dem., Monroeville. 

S. Hubert Dent, Dem., Montgomery. 
Henry B. Steagall, Dem., Ozark. 

Fred L. Blackmon, Dem., Anniston. 

J. Thomas Heflin, Dem., Lafayette. 
William B. Oliver, Dem., Tuscaloosa. 
John L. Burnett, Dem. Gadsden. 
Edward B. Almon, Dem., Tuscumbia. 
George Huddleston, Dem., Birmingham, 
William B. Bankhead, Dem., Jasper. 


ARIZONA. 
Carl Hayden, Dem., Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS. 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, Dem.,Jonesboro. 
William: A, Oldsfield, Dem., Batesville. 
John N. Tillman, Dem., Fayetteville. 
Otis Wingo, Dem., De Queen. 
Henderson M, Jacoway, Dem., Darda- 
nelle. 
Samuel M. Taylor, Dem., Pine Bluff. 
William S. Goodwin, Dem., Warren. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Clarence F. Lea, Dem., Santa Rosa. 
John E. Raker, Dem., Alturas. 
Charles F. Curry, Rep., Sacramento. 
Julius Kahn, Rep., San Francisco. 
John I. Nolan, Rep., San Francisco. 
John A. Elston, Rep., Berkeley. 
H. E. Barbour, Rep., Fresno. 
Hugh S. Hersman, Dem., Gilroy. 
Charles H. Randall, Pro., Los Angeles. 
Henry Z. Osborne, Rep., Los Angeles. 
William Kettner, Dem., San Diego. 


COLORADO. 
William N, Vaile, Rep., Denver. 
Charles B. Timberlake, Rep., Sterling. 
Guy W. Hardy, Rep., Canyon City. 
Edward T. Taylor, Dem., Glenwood 
' Springs. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Augustine Lonergan, Dem., Hartford. 
Richard P. Freeman, Rep., New London. 
John Q. Tiison, Rep., New Haven. 
Schuyler Merritt, Rep., Stamford. 
James P. Glynn, Rep., Winsted. 


DELAWARE. 
Caleb R. Layton, Rep., Georgetown. 
FLORIDA. 


Herbert J. Drane, Dem., Lakeland. 
Frank Clark, Dem., Gainesville. 
J. H. Smithwick, Dem., Pensacola. 
Wiliiam J. Sears, Dem., Kissimmee. 
GEORGIA. 
James W. Overstreet, Dem., Sylvania. 
Frank Park, Dem., Sylvester. 
Charles R. Crisp, Dem., Americus. 
William C. Wright, Dem., Newnan. 
William D. Upshaw, Dem., Atlanta. 
James W. Wise, Dem., Fayetteville. 
Gordon Lee, Dem., Chickamauga. 
Charles H. Brand, Dem., Athens. 
Thomas M. Bell., Dem., Gainesville. 
Carl Vinson, Dem., Milledgeville. 
W. C. Lankford, Dem., Nashville. 
William W. Larsen, Dem., Dublin. 


IDAHO, 


Addison T. Smith, Rep., Twin Falls. 
Burton L. French, Rep., Moscow. 


ILLINOIS. 
Martin B. Madden, Rep., Chicago. 
James R. Mann, Rep., Chicago. 
William W. Wilson, Rep., Chicago. 
John W. Rainey, Dem., Chicago. 
Ado!ph J. Sabath, Dem., Chicago. 
James McAndrews, Dem., Chicago. 
Nils Juul, Rep., Chicago. 
Thomas Gallagher, Dem., Chicago. 
Fred A. Britten, Rep., Chicago. 
Carl R. Chindbloom, Rep., Chicago. 
Ira C. Copley, Rep., Aurora. 
Charles E. Fuller, Rep., Belvidere. 
John C. McKenzie, Rep., Elizabeth. 
William J. Graham, Rep., Aledo. 
Edward J. King, Rep., Galesburg. 
Clifford Ireland, Rep., Peoria. 
Frank L. Smith, Rep., Bloomington. 
Joseph G. Cannon, Rep., Danville. 


William B. McKinley, Rep., Champaign. 


Henry T. Rainey, Dem., Carrollton. 
Loren E. Wheeler, Rep., Springfield. 


Wm. A. Rodenberg, Rep., East St. Louis. 


E. B. Brooks, Rep., Newton. 
Thomas §S, Williams, Rep., Louisville. 
Edward E, Denison, Rep., Marion. 
Richard Yates, Rep., Springfield. 
William E. Mason, Rep., Chicago: 


INDIANA. 
0. R. Luhring, Rep., Evansville. 
Oscar E, Bland, Rep., Linton. 
J. W. Dunbar, Rep., New Albany. 
J. S. Benham, Rep., Benham. 
Everett Sanders, Rep., Terre Haute. 
Richard N,. Elliott, Rep., Connorsville, 
Merrill Moores, Rep., Indianapolis. 
Albert H. Vestal, Rep., Anderson. 
Fred S. Purnell, Rep., Attica. 
Wil'iam R. Wood, Rep., Lafayette. 
Milton Kraus, Rep., Peru. 


Louis W. Fairfield, Rep., Angola. 
A. J. Hickey, Rep., Laporte. 


IOWA, 


Charles Av Kennedy, Rep., Montrose. 
Harry E. Hull, Rep., Williamsburg. 
Burton E. Sweet, Rep., Waverly. 
Gilbert N. Haugen, Rep., Northwood. 
James W. Good, Rep., Cedar Rapids. 
C. William Ramseyer, Rep., Bloomfield. 
Cassius C. Dowell, Rep., Des Moines. 
Horace M. Towner, Rep., Corning. 
William R, Green, Rep., Audubon. 
J. L. Dickinson, Rep., Algona. 

W. D. Boies, Rep., Sioux City. 


KANSAS, 


Daniel R. Anthony, jr., Rep., Leaven- 
worth, 

Edward C, Little, Rep., Kansas (ity. 

Philip P. Campbell, Rep., Pittsburg. 

Homer Hoch, Rep., Marion. 

J. C. Strong, Rep., Blue Rapids. 

Hayes B. White, Rep., Mankato. 

J. N. Tinchen, Rep., Medicine Lodge. 

William A. Ayres, Dem., Wichita. 


KENTUCKY. 

Alben W. Barkley, Dem., Paducah. 
David H. Kincheloe, Dem., Madison- 

ville. 
Robert Y. Thomas, Dem., Central City. 
Ben Johnson, Dem., Bardstown. 
Charles F. Ogden, Rep., Louisville. 
Arthur B. Rouse, Dem., Burlington. 
James C. Cantrill, Dem., Georgetown. 
Harvey Helm, Dem., Stanford. 
William J. Fields, Dem., Olive Hill. 
John W. Langley, Rep., Pikeville. 
J. M. Robison, Rep., Barbourville. 


LOUISIANA. 
Albert Estopinal, Dem., St. Bernard. 
H. Garland Dupre, Dem., New Orleans. 
Whitmell P. Martin, Dem., Thibodaux. 
John T. Watkins, Dem., Minden. 
Riley J. Wilson, Dem., Harrisonburg. 
Jared Y. Sanders, Dem., Bogalusa. 
Ladislas Lazaro, Dem., Washington. 
James B. Aswell, Dem., Natchitoches. 


MAINE. 
Louis B. Godall, Rep., Sanford. 
Wallace H. White, Rep., Lewiston. 
John A. Peters, Rep., Ellsworth. 
Ira G. Hersey, Rep., Houlton. 


MARYLAND 

William N. Andrews, Rep., Cambridge. 
Carville D. Benson, Dem., Hil!ltharp. 
Charles P. Coady, Dem., Baltimore. 

J. Charles Linthicum, Dem., Baltimore. 
Sydney E. Mudd, Rep., La Plata. 
Frederick N, Zihlman, Rep., Cumber- 

land. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Allen T. Treadway, Rep., Stockbridge. 
Frederick H. Gillett, Rep., Springfield. 
Calvin D. Paige, Rep., Southbridge. 
Samuel E. Winslow, Rep., Worcester. 
John Jacob Rogers, Rep., Lowell. 
Willfred W. Lufkin, Rep., Essex. 
Michael F. Phelan, Dem.; Lynn. 
Frederick W. Dallinger, Rep., Cam- 

bridge. 
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Alvan T. Fuller, Rep., Malden. 

John TF. Fitzgera'd, Dem., Boston. 
George H. Tinkham, Rep., Boston. 
James A. Gallivan, Dem., Boston. 
Robert Luce, Rep., Waltham. 
Richard Olney, Dem., Dedham. 
William S. Greene, Rep., Fa'l River. 
Joseph Walsh, Rep., New Bedford. 


MICHIGAN. 
Frank E, Doremus, Dem., Detroit. 
Earl C. Michener, Rep., Adrian. 
J. M. C. Smith, Rep., Charlotte. 
Edward L. Hamilton, Rep., Niles. 
Carl E. Manes, Rep., Grand Rapids. 
Patrick H. Kelley, Rep., Lansing. 
Louis C. Cramton, Rep., Lapeer. 
Joseph W. Fordney, Rep., Saginaw. 
James C. McLaughlin, Rep., Muskegon. 
Gilbert A. Currie, Rep., Mid’and. 
Frank D. Scott, Per., Alpena. 
W. Frank James, Rep., Hancock. 
Charles A. Nicho's, Rep., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA. 
Sydney Anderson, Rep., Lanesboro. 
Franklin F. Ellsworth, Rep., Mankato. 
Charles f. Davis, Rep., St. Peter. 
Carl C. Van Dyke, Dem., St. Paul. 
W, H, Newton, Rep., Minneapolis. 
Harold Knutson, Rep., St. Cloud. 
Andrew J. Volstead, Rep., Granite Falls. 
W. L. Carrs, Ind., Proctor. 
Halvor Steenerson, Rep., Crookston. 
Thomas D. Schull, Rep., Excelsior. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Ezekiel S. Candler, Dem., Corinth. 
Hubert D. Stephens, Dem., New A‘bany. 
Benj. G. Humphreys, Dem., Greenville. 
Thomas U. Sisson, Dem., Winona. 
William W. Venable, Dem., Meridian. 
P. B. Johnson, Dem., Hattiesburg. 
Percy E. Quin, Dem., McComb City. 
James W. Collier, Dem., Vicksburg. 


MISSOURL. 

filton A. Romjue, Dem., Macon. 
William W. Rucker, Dem., Keytesville. 
Joshua W. Alexander, Dem., Gallatin. 
Char‘es F. Booher, Dem., Savannah. 
W. T. Biand, Dem., Kansas City. 
C'ement C. Dickinson, Dem., Clinton. 
Sam C. Major, Dem., Fayette. 
William L. Nelson, Dem., Columbia. 
Champ Clark, Dem., Bowling Green. 
Cleveland Newton, Rep., St. Louis. 
William L. Igoe, Dem., St. Louis. 
Leonidas C. Dyer, Rep., St. Louis. 
Marion FE. Rhodes, Rep., Potosi. 

Ed. D. Hayes, Rep., Cape Girardeau. 
J. V. McPherson, Rep., Aurora. 
Thomas L. Rubey, Dem., Lebanon. 


MONTANA. 
John M. Evans, Dem., Missoula. 
Carl W. Riddick, Rep., Lewiston. 


NEBRASKA, 
Charles F. Reavis, Rep., Falls City. 
Albert W. Jefferies, Rep., Omaha. 
Robert E. Evans, Rep., Dakota City. 
M. O. McLaughlin, Rep., York. 
William E. Andrews, Rep., Hastings. 
Moses P. Kinkaid, Rep., O’Neill. 


NEVADA. 
Charles R. Evans, Dem., Goldfield. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Sherman E, Burroughs, Rep., Manches- 
ter. ; 








Edward H. Wason, Rep., Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY. 

William J. Browning, Rep., Camden. 
Isaac Bacharach, Rep., Atlantic City. 
Thomas J. Scully, Dem., South Amboy. 
Elijah C. Hutchinson, Rep., Trenton. 
Ernest R. Ackerman, Rep., Plainfield. 
John R. Ramsey, Rep., Hackensack. 
Amos H. Radcliffe, Rep., Paterson. 
Cornelius J. McGlennon, Dem., East 

Newark. 
Daniel F. Minahan, Dem., Orange. 
Frederick R. Lehlbach, Rep., Newark. 
John J. Eagan, Dem., Weehawken. 
James A. Hamill, Dem., Jersey City. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
Benito C. Hernandez, Rep., Tierra Ama- 
ri.la. 
NEW YORK. 
Frederick C, Hicks, Rep., Port Wash- 
ington. 
Chas. Pope Caldwell, Dem., Forest Hills 
John McCrate, Rep., Brooklyn. 
Thomas H. Culien, Dem., Brooklyn. 
John B. Johnston, Dem., Brooklyn. 
Frederick W. Rowe, Rep., Brooklyn. 
James P. Maher, Dem., Brooklyn. 
William E. Cleary, Dem., Brooklyn. 
David J. O’Connell, Dem., Brooklyn. 

















IN 


AUTOMOBILES. 
TRACTORS o°AENONAUTICS 2 


OPPORTUNITIES 


always open for ‘‘men who know’’. The real 
big progressive fellows are constantly seeking 
knowledge of modern industry. Men who want 
to learn more about Automobiles, Tractors and 
Flying Machines, read the American Automo- 
bile Digest; it is a monthly digest of the auto- 
mobile field; a practical monthly magazine 
brimful of instructive, helpful and money- 
saving information. It is virtually a com- 
plete course of instructions coming to you 
monthly, keeping you posted on all new things 
also. The highest salaried specialists in Amer- 
ica are regular contributors. The editorial staff 
is a specially picked body of trained men who 
have the exceptional faculty of explaining vital 
points in the simplest and most easily under- 


FREE itromosir soox 


stood language. Such subjects as steering sys- 
tems, carburetors, magnetos, vaporizers, proper 
lubrication, tire problems, economical main- 
tenance, home repairs and a bundred other mon- 
ey-saving stunts are clearly explained and illus- 
trated. Every Car Owner and Chauffeur should 
read it regularly. @ aurocerarr is a 2 
page, profusely illustrated, DeLuxe bound vol- 
ume, overflowing with instructive, helpful in- 
formation on the automobile. The author, R, 
Engelman, bas carefully and thoroughly ex- 
plained every part of the automobile so that 
you will be able to make minor repairs and 
adjustments yourself. It will save you many 
dollars yearly. This is the very book you have 
been looking for. 


“AUTOCRAFT”’ 


The price of a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 


twelve big issues printed in colors, is $1.00. Send us your subscription for 
the next twelve big numbers and we will promptly mail you, postpaid, a 
volume of AUTOCRAFT ABSOLUTELY FREE. This special offer is lim- 
ited and will be withdrawn April Ist, 1919. 


send it with a dollar bill, personal check or money order immediately. 
Money refunded if you are PSP Pes ese ee eee sees ee See 


not entirely satisfied 


THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST 


281 Butler Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


References any Bank 
in Cincinnati 


Don’t delay! Fill out coupon, 


The American Automobile Sigeet, 
281 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enter my subscription to the 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST for one 
year, for which I am enclosing $1.00, and you 
are to send me ABSOLUTELY FREE a copy 
of Engelman’s AUTOCRAFT. 
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WANTED AT ONCE BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 
Thousands Clerks at Washington. D. C. 
Mail Carriers—Mail —~ ne ton = Mail Clerks 











$100 to $150 Month FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. B 74, Rechester, N. 
Hundreds good This coupon, filled out as directed, enti 
positions les the sender to(1)free sample exami- 
for nation questions; (2) a free copy of our book, 
**Government Positions and How to Get Them ;" 
teachers (3) free list of positions now open and (4) to 


consideration for Free Coaching for the ex- 
amination here checked 


COUPON 
«--Railway Mail ag Sines. $2000 ...C eee Positions $ 800-$1500 
«».Postoffice Clerk $1000-$1500 .. Ste: moqraphes 100-$1500 
«..Pestoffice Carrier $1000-$1500 ...Clerk i © Depart- 

-eeRookkeeper $1000-$1800 ments at Wecinone $1100-$1500 











Address . B74 
this before you loseit. Write pisinly.ausee=ss 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


1 will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer « 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else 1 tried had failed me. I bave given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you wiil consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will ne ome" ae Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any su” ho will send 
name and address. W. XK. SUTTON. 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles. California. 


Debates and Orations 


Eiesays and crations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub. 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free 
Celumbien information Bureau, Wastingter, B. C. 


(5 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS $j 


50 for $3.25. 100 for $6.00 
All good titles. No two alike. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the U.S. En 
close money order or currency. 


a INDEPENDENT DRUG Co., 
Dept. E.S., 5122 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeooping Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Hivil Service m $75 to $150 a month. 
Write = FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Erown Bidg., Peoria, ttt. 

Description of 


INVEN y OR your Invention 


for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. Twenty Years Ex- 
perience. Our Hand-book on Patents is sent Free on Request. 
All Communications Strictly Confidential. Write az today. 
TALBERT & TALBERT, Patent Lawyers, 4 Talbert 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


‘LADY OF DETERMINATION #22." 


make profit 

of $30 to $50 weekly operating one of ourchain of Spot Shops. Clean- 

ing < clothes, etc. while customer waits. Something new. Honest 

end very profitable. Only small investment required, ability most 
important. Write for fullest details. 


Sixth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Reuben L. Haskell, Rep., Brooklyn. 


Daniel J. Riordan, Dem., New York 
City. 

Henry M. Goldfogle, Dem., New York 
City. 


Christopher D. Sullivan, Dem., New 
York City. 

Fiorella H, LaGuardia, Rep., New York 
City. 

Peter J. Dooling, Dem., New York City. 

Thomas F. Smith, Dem., New York City. 

Herbert C. Pell, Dem., New York City. 

John F. Carew, Dem., New York City. 

Joseph Rowan, Dem., New York City. 

Isaac Siegei, Rep., New York City. 

Jerome F. Donovan, Dem., New York 


City. 

Anthony J. Griffin, Dem., New York 
City. 

Richard F,. McKiniry, Dem., New York 
City. 


James V. Ganly, Dem., New York City. 
James W. Husted, Rep., Peekskill. 
Edmund Platt, Rep., Poughkeepsie. 
Charles B. Ward, Rep., Debruce. 
Roliin B. Sanford, Rep., Albany. 
James §S. Parker, Rep., Salem. 
Frank Crowther, Rep., Schenectady. 
Bertrand H. Snell, Rep., Potsdam. 
Luther W. Mott, Rep., Oswego. 
Homer P. Snyder, Rep., Little Falls. 
William H. Hill, Rep., Johnson City. 
Walter W. Magee, Rep., Syracuse. 
Norman J, Gould, Rep., Seneca Falls. 
Alanson B, Houghton, Rep., Corning. 
Thomas B. Duna, Rep., Rochester. 
Archie D. Sanders, Rep., Stafford. 

S. Wallace Dempsey, Rep., Lockport. 
Clarence MacGregor, Rep., Buffalo. 
James M. Mead, Dem., Buffalo, 
Daniel Reed, Rep., Dunkirk. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


John H. Small, Dem., Washington. 

Claude Kitchin, Dem., Scotland Neck. 

S. M. Brinson, Dem. 

Edward W. Pou, Dem., Smithfield. 

Charles M. Stedman, Dem., Greensboro. 

Hannibal L. Godwin, Dem., Dunn. 

Leonidas D. Robinson, Dem., Wades- 
boro. 

Robert L. Doughton, 
Springs. 

Edwin Y. Webb, Dem., Shelby. 

Zebulon Weaver, Dem., Asheville. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
John M. Baer, Rep., Fargo. 
George M. Young, Rep., Valley City. 
J. H. Sinclair, Rep., Kenmare. 


OHIO. 
Nicholas Longworth, Rep., Cincinnati. 
A. E. B. Stephens, Rep., North Bend. 
Warren Gard, Dem., Hamilton. 
Benjamin F. Welty, Dem., Lin 
C. J. Thompson, Rep., Defiance. 
Charles C. Kearns, Rep., Batavia. 
Simeon D. Fess, Rep., Yellow Springs. 
R. Clint Cole, Rep., Findlay. 
Isaac R. Sherwood, Dem., Toledo. 
I. M. Foster, Rep., Athens. 
Edwin D. Ricketts, Rep., Logan. 
Clement Brumbaugh, Dem., Columbus. 
J. T. Begg, Rep., Sandusky. 
Martin L. Davey, Dem., Kent. 
C. Ellis Moore, Rep., Cambridge. 
Roscoe C. McCulloch, Rep., Canton. 


Dem., Laurel 


William A. Ashbrook, Dem., Johnstown. 


B. Frank Murphy, Rep.. Steubenville. 


John G. Cooper, Rep., Youngstown. 
Charles A. Mooney, Dem., Cleveland. 
John J. Babka, Dem., Cleveland. 

Henry I. Emerson, Rep., Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA, 

E. B. Howard, Dem., Tulsa. 
William W. Hastings, Dem., Tahlequah. 
Charles D. Carter, Dem., Ardmore. 
Tom D. McKeown, Dem., Ada. 
Joseph B. Thompson, Dem., Pauls Va! 

ley. 
Scott Ferris, Dem., Lawton. 
James V. McClintic, Dem., Snyder. 
Dick T. Morgan, Rep., Woodward. 


OREGON. 
Willis C. Hawley, Rep., Salem. 
Nicholas J. Sinnott, Rep., The Dalles. 
Clifton N, McArthur, Rep., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

William S. Vare, Rep., Philadelphia. 
George S. Graham, Rep., Philadelphia. 
J. Hampton Moore, Rep., Philadelphia. 
George W. Edmonds, Rep., Philadelphia. 
Peter E. Costello, Rep., Philadelphia. 
George P. Darrow, Rep., Philadelphia. 
Thomas S. Butler, Rep., West Chester 
Henry W. Watson, Rep., Langhorne. 
William W. Griest, Rep., Lancaster. 
Patrick McLane, Dem., Scranton. 
John J, Casey, Dem., Wilkes-Barre. 
John Reber, Rep., Pottsville. 

Arthur G, Dewalt, Dem., Allentown. 
Louis T. McFadden, Rep., Canton. 
Edgar R. Kiess, Rep., Williamsport. 
John V. Lesher, Dem., Sunbury. 
Benjamin K,. Focht, Rep., Lewisburg. 
Aaron §., Kreider, Dem., Annville. 

John M. Rose, Rep., Johnstown. 
Edward S. Brooks, Rep., York. 

Evan J. Jones, Rep., Bradford. 


Edward E. Robbins, Rep., Greensburg. 


;. A. Kendall, Rep., Meyersdale. 
Henry W. Temple, Rep., Washington. 
Milton M. Shreve, Rep., Erie. 
Henry J. Steele, Dem., Easton. 
Nathan L. Strong, Rep., Brookville. 
Willis J. Hulings, Rep., Oil City. 
Stephen G. Porter, Rep., Pittsburgh. 
M. Clyde Kelly, Ind., Braddock. 
John M. Morin, Rep., Pittsburgh. 
Guy E. Campbell, Dem., Crafton. 
Thomas S. Crago, Rep., Waynesburg. 
Mahlon M., Garland, Rep., Pittsburgh. 
William J. Burke, Rep., Pittsburgh. 
Anderson H. Walters, Johnstown. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Clark Burdick, Rep., Newport. 
Walter R. Stiness, Rep., Warwick. 
Ambrose Kennedy, Rep., Woonsocket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Richard S. Whaley, Dem., Charleston. 
James F, Byrnes, Dem., Aiken. 
Fred H. Dominick, Dem., Newberry. 


Samuel J. Nicholls, Dem., Spartanburg. 


William F, Stevenson, Dem., Cheraw. 
J. Willard Ragsdale, Dem., Florence. 
Asbury F. Lever, Dem., Lexington. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
C. Christopherson, Rep., Sioux Falls. 
Royal C. Johnson, Rep., Aberdeen. 
Harry L. Gandy, Dem., Rapid City. 


TENNESSEE. 
Sam R. Sells, Rep., Johnson City. 
J. Will Taylor, Rep., La Follette. 
John A, Moon, Dem., Chattanooga. 
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Cordell Hull, Dem., Chattanooga. 
Hubert F. Fisher, Dem., Memphis. 
£. L. Davis, Dem., Tullahoma. 
Joseph W. Byrns, Dem., Nashville. 
Lemuel P, Padgett, Dem., Columbia. 
Thetus W. Sims, Dem., Linden. 
Finis J. Garrett, Dem., Dresden. 


TEXAS. : 
Eugene Black, Dem., Clarksville. 
John C. Box, Dem., Jacksonville. 
James Young, Dem., Kaufman. 
Sam Rayburn, Dem., Bonham. 
Hatton W. Sumners, Dem., Dallas. 
tufus Hardy, Dem., Corsicana. 
Clay S. Briggs, Dem., Galveston. 
Joe H. Eagle, Dem., Houston. 
Joseph J. Mansfield, Dem., Columbus. 
James P. Buchanan, Dem., Brenham. 
Tom Connally, Dem., Marlin. 
James C. Wi'son, Dem., Fort Worth. 
Lucien W. Parrish, Dem., Henrietta. 
Carlos Bee, Dem., San Antonio. 
John N. Garner, Dem., Uvalde. 
Claude Hudspeth, Dem., El Paso. 
Thomas L, Blanton, Dem., Abilene. 
Marvin Jones, Dem., Amarillo. 


UTAH. 


Milton H. Welling, Dem., Fielding. 
James H. Mays, Dem., Salt Lake City. 


‘VERMONT. 


rank L. Greene, Rep., St. Albans. 
Porter H. Dale, Rep., Island Pond. 


VIRGINIA. 


Schuyler O. Bland, Dem., 
News. 

Edward E, Hgliland, Dem., Suffolk. 

\ndrew J. Montague, Dem., Richmond. 

Walter A. Watson. Dem., Jennings Or- 
dinary. 

l.dward W. Saunders, Dem., Rocky- 
mount, 

Carter Glass, Dem., Lynchburg. 

‘homas W. Harrison, Dem., Winchester. 

Charles C. Carlin, Dem., Alexandria. 

(. Bascom Slemp, Rep., Big Stone Gap. 

Henry D. Flood, Dem., Appomattox. 


WASHINGTON. 
lohn F, Miller, Rep., Seattle. 
Lindley H. Hadley, Rep., Bellingham. 
\lbert Johnson, Rep., Hoquiam. 
J. W. Summers, Rep., Walla Walla. 
J. S. Webster, Rep., Spokane, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


\i. M. Neely, Dem., Fairmont. 

George M. Bowers, Rep., Martinsburg. 
Stuart F. Reed, Rep., C'arksburg. 
Harry C. Woodyard, Rep., Spencer. 
Welis Goodykountz, Rep., Williamson. 
l.. B, Echols, Rep., Charleston. 


Newport 








Broteliteal Gaseevi 


SAN®SIN the inhalation treatment, 
Coughs it works while you sleep—no inter- 
al medicine, no morphine or habit forming drugs— 
ut inhale antiseptic vapors mingled with the air~ 
Sanosin checks the cough and night sweats, assures 
restful sleep—Sanosin is called a boon to sufferers— 
has powerful germicide qualities. Get the lecture 
livered by members of the European Medical As- 
ciation concerning the Sanosin treatment and the 
official report of the Conan! General Mason made to 
the U. 8. on the tests obtained by this Committee. 
Write fo SANOS!™, D--*. 2°-*, U-ity Britcing, Chi- 
eago, ti1., for a trial treatment at our risk. 





WISCONSIN. 
Cc. E. Randall, Rep., Kenosha. 
Edward Voigt, Rep., Sheboygan, 
J. G. Monahan, Rep., Dar.ington, 
John C. Klaetska, Rep., Milwaukee. 
Victor Berger, Soc., Milwaukee. 
Florin Lampert, Rep., Oshkosh. 
John J. Esch, Rep., La Crosse. 
Edward E. Browne, Rep., Waupaca. 
David G. Classon, Rep., Oconto. 
James A, Frear, Rep., Hudson. 
A. P. Nelson, Rep. 


WYOMING. 
Frank W. Mondell, Rep., Newcastle. 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA, 
Charles A. Sulzer, Dem., Sulzer. 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIL. 
J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, Rep., Waikiki. 


COMMISSIONERS from PHILIPPINES, 
Jaime C, De Veyra, Dem., Leyte. 
Teodoro R. Yangco, Dem., Zambales, 


COMMISSIONER from PORTO RICO. 
Felix Cordova Davila, Dem., San Juan. 

{Note: Delegates and commissioners 
from outlying possessions have no vote. | 





“Why did you put the crown prince in 
charge of the army?” asked one Prussian 
general. “He couldn’t lead any fighting.” 

“We didn’t expect him to,” replied an- 
other. “We wanted him to lead the run- 





ning.” —Ideas. 




















Rupture Kills 


7,000 Annually | 


Seven thousand persons cach year are laid away— 
the burial certificate being marked ‘‘Kupture.’’ Why? 
Isecause the untiortunate ouesy nad negiected them- 
seives Or bad been Ulerery iauKing cure OL the sign 
(oncsuug) OA Tue alice Guu paying ho atcention 
to the cause. What are you doiug? Are you ne- 
giectung yourself by wearing a truss, appliance, or 
Wuatever name you choose to call it? At best, the 
truss is only a makeshift—a false prop against a 
couapsiug wali—anod cannot be expected to act as 
more than @ mere mechanical support. The binding 
pressure retards blood circulation, thus robbing the 
weakened muscles of that which they need most— 
nourisument. 


sufferer in the land is invited to make a FREE test 

But science has found a way. and every truss 
right in the privacy of their own home. The PLAPAO 
method is unquestionably the most scientific, logical 
and successful self-treatment for rupiure the world 
has ever known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to the 
body cannot possibly slip or shift out of place, there- 
fore, cannot chafe or pinch. Soft as velvet—easy 
to anpn'v>inexpensive. To be used whilst you work 
and whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial onening as nature 
intended so the runture CAN’T come down. Send 
your name today to PLAPAO CO.. Block 698. St. 
Louis, Mo., for FREE trial Plapao and the informa- 
tion necessary. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES sie: 'o" ASTHMA 


uggisis, 5O «ts, of trial size for 2. stamp. 


STOWELL & C0., 50-8 Main St 








Youcan’t dodge 
the fact that you can’t 
succeed without train- 
no Pee you os 
not paying dearly for 
what u DON’T 
KNOW. Success— 
big pay—good posi- 
tions—only go to 
trained workers. You 
must train. 


See what training 


2 willdofor you at our 
expense. Start to 
Why No study with the distinct 
le 
Try R? 2 you do not feel you are 

gaining money-making 
knowledge after taking ten examinations, you 


can quit and not be out one cent. We have to 
make good. WILL YOU TRY TO? 





Whether you need Specialized Instruction 
in your chosen line, or if you lack High School 
training, you can get it from the erican 
School on the basis of satisfaction or money 

If we make good YOU MUST. 


Make idle Hours Yev-te 


the tise 
e time 
Bring You Success vou now 
waste to homé study and SUCCESS IS CER- 
TAIN. Get started and we’ll make you make good 
as we have our thousands of students. Do your- 
self a Zavor by checking and mailing Coupon today. 


AMERICAN S£#OO% of 
Dept. G-2281-D, Chicago 


I RAINING-ILLE KEY TO SUCCESS 
in how I can 


Expla ualify AS 
or position checked. Le 
o--High Schoo! Course evvessCivil Engineer 

e+» Llectrical Engineer oo. Steam Engineer 
ove Airplane Mechanic ow-Shop Superintendent 

eo Architect ew»-Business Manager 

ow» Draftsman ews Cert. Public Accountant’ 
«Building Contractor oveee- BOOk keeper 

os. Structural Engineer ow Sanitary Engineer 
«Mechanical Engineer ove Automobile Engineer 












Name 





Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Bsenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s 
One student writes: ‘Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over 
$1000 for manuscripts sold to 
Toman's Home Companion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall's and other 
leading magazines.”’ 

















Also courses in Photoplay Writing 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, under 


Or Esenwein 


professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and other ! eading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence Schooi 
Dept. 276, Springfield, Mass, 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit 
Roth sexes. No political pull, Thousands of ap 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5 
Returned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


HAVE A THRIFT GARDEN 


“Every Doltar Saved Is a Dollar Earned.” 
Plant our Choice Iowa Seeds. Reduce your living 
cost and produce food for the nation. Our catalog 
tells you how. It is free. Write for it today. Address 
tOWA SEED CO., Dept 74. Des Moines, lowa 


Gall Stones 


Cured without knife or surgery. A new booklet wriiten 
by weil-known scientist, Dr. C. E. Paddock, Trenton. Mo., te‘ls 
about a simple remedy easily taken at home. Effects decided 
relief in sho.t time. Eit er mild or severe cases. Dr. Vad 
dock sends the booklet free to all sufferers. Write Today. 
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“IDEAS” NOT WANTED. 

LARGE percentage of the letters 

that come to Washington are 

letters in which the writers give 
their “idea” as to the way ail sorts of 
things should be accomplished. The 
government departments are flooded 
with communications of this sort; con- 
gress is overwhelmed with them—and 
of course the Pathfinder gets them by 
the thousand. 

Interchanges of ideas are a good 
thing—an essential thing in a republic 
—and all this discussion and venting 
of “ideas” shows a wholesome interest 
in public affairs. But the contributors 
of “ideas” labor under a fundamental 
delusion when they imagine that all 
that is necessary in order to reform an 
evil is for them to suggest their views 
on the subject. 

There is not a town or school dis- 
trict in the country that does not have 
one or more citizens who imagine them- 
selves to be all-round geniuses. To 
these geniuses all things look simple 
and easy. They wili take a problem on 
which the greatest minds all over the 
world have spent centuries without 
reaching a conclusion, and they will 
sive you a solution off-hand. They 
think they could manage the money 
question for example as easy as rolling 
off a log, if they were only given the 
chance. And many of them who do not 
know the first rudiments about rail- 
roading will presume to instruct our 
ablest railroad experts on how to run 
these utilities. 

People who never saw salt water or 
a torpedo will get up elaborate plans 
for making warships and ocean liners 
safe against torpedo attacks. And in- 
ventors who have never even mastered 
the elementary textbooks on physics 
and chemistry. will spend years of time 
and all the money they can get hold of 
in devising fearful and wonderful per- 
petual-motion machines and mysterious 
motors for getting power from _ no- 
where. 

As we have said, the woods are full 
of these self-constituted geniuses who 
honestly believe that they have supe- 
rior knowledge and that if they were 
only allowed to demonstrate their ideas 
they could prove to al the world how 
very simple it would be to have perfec- 
iion. Obstacles are nothing to them, 
and they brush away facts with a 
sweep of the hand. 

Such people have to be pronounced 
egotists, for their cock-sureness arises 
from their supreme belief in their own 
masterful abiities. We see this singu- 
lar state of mind exemplified in a star- 
‘ling way in the case of the Germans. 
They had been taught that everything 
German was superior to everything else 
—German music, German art, German 
poetry, German inventiveness, German 
education, German science. German effi- 
ciency, German courage, German boats, 
German soldiers—and so on. 

They repeated these claims to one 








another so often that they finally came 
to believe them implicitly. We now 
know that these claims were a gigantic 
bluff. Every one of them has been 
punctured by this war. The ‘world 


came very near accepting Germany’s— 


claim that she was appointed to impose 
her “system” on the whole human race, 
but now that we can. see behind that 
“system” we see what a fraud it was. 

The old saying is that “fools rush-in 
where angels fear to tread”. If people 
who have the habit of rushing into 
things and who imagine that they are 
smarter than the rest of their fellow- 
beings would only pause and reflect, 
they might save the world a lot of trou- 
ble and themselves a lot of hard bumps. 
For those who thus set themselves 
above others are surely due to get 
bumped; the world turns their bump- 
tiousness back on them. 

The point is this: the world already 
has a vast overproduction of “ideas”. 
It is utterly useless for example to sug- 
gest an idea to Henry Ford as to how 

the could improve his Ford auto. If 
Ford could design an auto which has 
stood the test so wonderfully, don’t you 
suppose he has the ability to sec how 
he could improve it if he wanted to? 

The reason why he has not improved 
it is that there are insuperable obsta- 
cles in the way, or at least the objec- 
tions outweigh the advantages. The 
outsider doesn’t see these objections 
and so he is tempted to think that it 
would be an easy matter to make the 
improvements. He speaks from his ig- 
norance, not from his knowledge of 
the subject. 

It is safe to say that not a day passes 
that Henry Ford doesn’t receive from 
outside advisers hundreds of sugges- 
tions as to how he could make a better 
auto—and it is also safe to say that he 
already has in his own head a hundred 
times as many ideas as he can develop. 
It is not ideas that the world lacks; it 
is demonstrations. Any fool could have 
thought of the idea of making an effi- 
cient auto at a popular price—but it 
took years of patient effort for Henry 
Ford to carry out and perfect that idea. 

Already he has spent several years 
on his tractor, but he hasn’t got that 
perfected yet the way he wants it. He 
knows that it is not the “ideas” in a 
tractor that will make it the faithful 
servant of the farmer, but that every 
element and every part and bolt of that 
machine must be subjected to the se- 
verest tests and tried out under actual 
everyday working conditions, in all 
sorts of weather, on all sorts of lands 
and in all sorts of hands, before he can 
call it a success, 

Many tractor concerns have put their 
tractors on the market while they were 
still in the “idea” stage, and so they 
have not succeeded as they might; Ford 
appraises “ideas” as worth about one 
per cent and proofs about 99 per cent, 
and if he is faithful to this principle 
his tractor will be a winner. Ford, Ed- 

ison and Burbank—our three greatest 





“wizards”—all pursue this same meth- 
od. 

Thousands upon thousands of sug- 
gestions were made to the government 
as to how the U-boat menace could be 
dealt with, but not a single one of these 
ideas was adopted, as a whole. Many 
different measures were resorted to to 
protect vessels in the danger zone, and 
these measures were merely develop- 
ments of devices which were already 
well known and of tried virtue. 

All sorts of weird schemes were pro- 
posed for making ships immune. One 
steamer was rebuilt so as to be made 
“unsinkable”. This experiment cost a 
lot of money and it involved the sacri- 
fice of a large part of the carrying ca- 
pacity of the ship. And the joke of it 
was that this “unsinkable” ship was 
itself sunk, So much for these wild 
“ideas” which seek to find easy solu- 
tions of problems which are really 
very difficult. 

You recall how a crank named Gira- 
gossian pestered congress so much with 
his claims about his “free-energy mo- 
tor” that a law was finally passed au- 
thorizing a test of his “motor” by the 
government. President Wilson vetoed 
the first bill, for there was not the 
slightest reason for putting any faith 
in Giragossian, but when congress pass- 
ed the measure a second time he de- 
cided to approve it. The test of course 
proved just what everybody who knew 
anything about scienceeknew in ad- 
vance it would prove: Giragossian’s 
“motor” didn’t “mote”; in fact it had 
no existence except in his imagination. 

Scores of people have claimed the 
discovery of substitutes for gasoline. 
For example C. C. Potter of Des Moines 
has sent the Pathfinder a letter making 
these assertions as to his gasoline sub- 
stitute: “Costs about one-tenth as much 
as gasoline; seven cents of raw ma- 
terial, by test, ran a large car over 
500 miles; supply almost unlimited; 
patents granted”—and he claims that 
many rich offers—one of $3,000,000— 
have been made for the invention. But 
when we ask him for facts he writes 
that he “mustn’t let anyone but a gov- 
ernment man know just what he has”. 

Common sense tells us that if any of 
these men who make such startling 
claims about their gasoline substitutes 
could make good on them, there would 
be no need of any mystery; their pat- 
ents, if they had any, would protect 
them and their inventions would be 
worth millions of money, just as the 
Ford auto is. But so long as they can- 
not or will not demonstrate their claims 
to the satisfaction of the public they 
must expect to be classed as either 
schemers or dreamers. 

Some of the people who put forth 
these multitudinous “ideas” are of the 
first class—namely deliberate schemers 
—but the majority of them are merely 
self-deluded visionaries. It is folly, 
however, to place dependence on either 
class. The world is always glad to 
have anyone demonstrate his ideas and 
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to adopt those ideas if they are valu- 
able, but it can’t afford to drop its old 
ways and take the risk of experiment- 
ing with new ones which have nothing 
to support them except the fond hopes 
of their authors. 

So we give the urgent advice to all 
people with “ideas”, not to waste time 
or money trying to get those ideas 
adopted unless they are prepared to 
back them up with the facts. Every 
man of average ability thinks of more 
“ideas” in a month than he can develop 
in a lifetime. There is never any lack 
of ideas; what the world demands is 
the capital.and energy to put those 
ideas into practice and unless you can 
command those forces your ideas are 
of no value whatever. 

The “idea” of the incandescent lamp 
and that of the phonograph was fa- 
miliar enough to scientists but it took 
the persistence of an Edison to perfect 
those ideas and transfer them from the 
realm of the visionary to the realm of 
the practical, It is for this active exe- 
cution of ideas, and not for the ideas 
themselves, that the world bestows its 
rewards, 

We are about to enter on the greatest 
era of reconstruction the world has 
ever seen. Everybody will have ideas 
as to the reforms that should be adopt- 
ed; in fact more ideas have already 
been advanced than the world will be 
able to carry out in a century to come. 
If “ideas” would bring the millennium, 
we should be enjoying that happy state 
tomorrow, but unfortunately all prog- 
ress has to be achieved and paid for 
by patient work and real sacrifices. 

fere claims will not do the business. 


q 


HARD TO REFORM CHRISTMAS. 
ANY people object to the use of 
the abbreviation “Xmas” for 
“Christmas”. C. B. Cartwright, 

of Twin Falls, Idaho, writes saying: 
“The word ‘Xmas’ ought to be taboo, 
verboten, and ‘sunk without a trace’. 
! wonder if Christ ever thought the 
time would come when life was too 
short and people too lazy to write his 
— in full, but would just call him 
x and let it go at that. Christmas is 

P tutiines festival, intended to com- 
nara the birth of Christ, and not 
the birth of X. It matters not what the 
day was under heathen rule; we are not 
heathen, though it must be confessed 
that sometimes we act like them.” 

Mr. Cartwright has put this matter 
forcefully, though there is also some- 
thing to be said on the other side. The 
people who employ the term “Xmas” 


certainly intend no disrespect to Christ. 
Mr. Cartwright condemns an abbreviat- 
ed form of Christ’s name, but as a mat- 
ter of fact when he writes the name 
“Christ” he also is using an abbrevia- 
tion, for the orginal was “Christos”. 
All the English-speaking world how- 
ever uses the shortened form “Christ” 


and no-one can contend that there is- 


any disrespect in this. We must not be 
too narrow or opinionated in condemn- 
ing customs which are so general, for 
there are generally good reasons for 
their continued existence. The sign 
“X” has for centuries been employed 
as the symbol of Christ, and its use has 
always been reverent; we find the sym- 
bol in some of the most sacred writ- 
ings. 

We agree with Mr. Cartwright that 
Christmas ought to be a “Christian fes- 
tival,’ but we must admit that most of 
our observances of the day are derived 
from paganism—such as the trimming 
with green, the feasting, the gift-giv- 
ing, the visiting, etc. Dec. 25 is not 
Christ’s birthday and very few of the 
things that people do at Christmas have 
any real association with Christ. If we 
are going to reform Christmas we shall 
have to make the reform a sweeping 
one. In a practical sense it is most un- 
fortunate that Christmas and New 
Year’s come so close together; this is 
itself a relic of paganism, for the peo- 
ple of the ancient world had nothing to 
do at the time of the winter solstice 
but get together and carouse—and they 
made the period of dissipation a long 
one to allow time to “sober up.” 

But the modern civilized world is 
based on every-day industry and these 
two holidays coming together demoral- 
ize everybody and interrupt every- 
thing. Business and government opera- 
tions are to a large extent suspended; 
the mails are hopelessiy clogged up 
and lines of travel blocked. Even 
such a momentous matter as making 
peace has had to be held up for several 
weeks because of the holiday season. 

The health reports show that as a 
result of the overindulgence and dissi- 
pation at this season, the health of the 
people sinks to the lowest ebb. If the 
casualty list that is chargeable to the 
winter holidays were published it 
would arouse general indignation, and 
if the total cost of this indulgence in 
saturnalian revels could be figured and 
made known it would make serious- 
minded people ask whether the thing 
is worth it. 

But we might about as well talk of 
moving the rock of Gibraltar to Lon- 
don and anchoring it in the Thames as 


to think of changing customs which 
have so long been fixed on the human 
race. The leaders of Christianity have 
been astute men and they have rec- 
ognized that it would be impossible to 
do away with these old pagan customs. 
And so they did the expedient thing; 
that is, they grafted, more or less suc- 
cessfully, the newer meanings of Chris- 
tianity onto the old roots of paganism. 

That is why we celebrate Dec. 25 as 
the birthday of Christ, when it is in 
fact a continuation of the old pagan fes- 
tival of the winter solstice. So, as we 
have said, anyone who sets out to eor- 
rect any of these matters which relate 
to the celebration of Christmas should 
be prepared to go to the boitom of the 
subject and reform the whole thing— 

—and that is a task which the leaders 
of Christianity for 19 centuries have 
never felt equal to. 

All these customs are bound up to- 
gether so firmly that you can’t change 
one without changing all. You may 
argue that this or that thing is incon- 


_sistent, but that is as far as it goes; 


you can’t alter it. Some individuals 
will denounce the use of the term 
“Xmas” for “Christmas” but others will 
refuse to see the point, and thus the 
matter will remain unsettled. If all 
the church people would get together 
and decide that this term “Xmas” is 
sacrilegious and should agree to put 
the ban on it, then the reform might be 
brought about in time. 


HEER up; you’ve been having a 
hard time of course, but things are 
now taking a new turn. Owing to the 
eccentricity of our system of time, the 
mornings don’t begin to grow longer 
till the middle of January, though the 
afternoons start lengthening about the 
middle of December. We have now 
passed the point in the year when the 
daylight is increasing at both ends. The 
seed advertisements hi ive already put 
in an appearance and the other har- 
bingers of spring will soon be multi- 
plying. We can now begin to look for- 
ward, instead of being absorbed alto- 
gether by the present and the past. Let 
the dead bury their dead. There are 
more things now waiting to be done in 
the world than ever before and we must 
all spit on our hands—to use a poetic 
expression—and get ready to do our 
share. Don’t use up your energy com- 
plaining; get busy and keep busy. 
ti 
TRANGE that President Wlson has 
failed to receive an invitation from 
thai famous potentate the Akoond of 
Swat. 
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Under Uns uvad quesuvus which are of geueral 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, OF 
questions of local jaws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination qt sitions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “‘in next isene."’ or within a srated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered-in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are clad to attend te.—Editors 


Left-Handed Men in Army. 

Ques. Do left-handed men in the U. S. 
army have to shoot right-handed or are 
they put into units made up entirely of 
left-handed men?-—Ans. They are taught 
to handle gun right-handed in accordance 
with army drills and regulations. 





Bills Passed over President’s Veto. 

Ques. How can a bill be passed over 
the president’s veto?—Ans. Constitution 
provides that if president does not approve 
of bill after it has been passed by two 
houses of congress he “shall return it with 
his objections to that house in which it 
shall have originated who shall enter the 
objection at large on their journal and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If after such recon- 
sideration two-thirds of that house shall 
agree to pass the bill it shall be sent, to- 
gether with the objections, to the other 
house by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered and if approved by two-thirds of 
that house it shall become a law. But in 
all such cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays and 
the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each house respectively.” 


English-Speakers in the World. 
Ques. How many people in the world 
speak the English language?—Ans. Num- 
ber is estimated at approximately 155,000,- 
Ont, 








“Dark Day” in 1780. 


Ques. How is the “dark day” recorded 
as having occurred in the Eastern states on 
May 19, 1780, accounted for?—Ans. Scient- 
ists now believe that darkness on that day 
was due to presence in upper layers of at- 
mosphere of considerable quantities of vol- 
canie dust, together with large quantity of 
watery vapor or that clouds and dense 
smoke from prairie fires in middle west 
combined te shut out sun’s light. 


Cyclone and Tornado. 

Ques. What is the difference between a 
cyclone and a tornado?—Ans. Term cy- 
clone is popularly applied to any severe 
storm but in restricted scientific sense it 
means an atmospheric disturbance extend- 
ing over an area from 100 to 500 miles in 
diameter, winds blowing spirally around 
and inward toward center. In northern 
hemisphere cyclonic motion is anti-clock- 
wise while in southern hemisphere it is 
clockwise. Cyclones may occur at any hour 
of day or night whereas tornadoes usually 
occur only in the day time. Tornadoes are 
violent storms but they are of compara- 
tively small extent and usuaily occur on 
border of cyclone, accompanied by rain or 
hail and frequently by powerful lightning 
discharges. Often they are only a few hun- 
dred rods in breadth and their length sel- 
dom exceeds 100 miles. Cyclones grow out 
of unequal atmospheric pressures or den- 
sities at the same heights of the atmos- 
phere, due to unequalities in geographical 
distribution of heat and humidity; they 
may thus be said to result from disturb- 


ance of atmosphere considered horizontal- 
ly. Tornadoes, on the other hand, have 
their origin in a vertical disturbance of 
atmospheric equilibrium. 


The Abbreviation “T. N. T.” 


Ques. What do the letters, “T. N. T”, 
stand for?—Ans. Trinitrotoluene, a high 
explosive, much used in the war. 


Origin of Shorthand. 


Ques. When was shorthand first used 
and who invented it?—Ans. Shorthand is 
of great antiquity, having been used by 
ancient Greeks and Romans for both se- 
erecy and rapidity in writing. All traces 
of ancient systems were lost in Middle 
Ages. First modern system of shorthand 
was published in 1588 by Timothy Dwight. 
This made use of marks instead of letters 
of alphabet. Isaac Pitman invented short- 
hand based on sounds of English language 
and published work on subject in 1837. 
This quickly superseded previous systems 
and revolutionized shorthand writing. 
Since its publication various other systems 
have either been modified from Pitman 
system or originated independently but 
Pitman system is still recognized and used. 








French Aid in American Revolution. 


Ques. How many soldiers did France 
send to help us in our struggle for inde- 
pendence and who were the French lead- 
ers?—-Ans. There were about 5,000 French 
troops; prominent officers were Rocham- 
beau, Lafayette and de Viomenil. 


Regularity in Winding Watch. 

Ques. Is it true that a watch should be 
wound at a regular time each day instead 
of winding it one day and then leaving it 
say, for several days unwound?—Ans, Ex- 
perts declare that a watch runs much bet- 
ter when wound regularly every day. Some 
advise winding at regular time in the morn- 
ing in preference to evening because ten- 
sion of mainspring will be greater during 
the day and watch consequently will be bet- 
ter able to compensate for temperature va- 
riations, jars and changes of position to 
which it is not so much subject at night 
when mainspring has lost much of its 
tension. 





When is a Man Drafted? 


Ques. Is a man considered drafted when 
he registers under the selective service act, 
prior to the time when he is inducted into 
military service?—Ans. He is not consid- 
ered as drafted until he has been actually 
called into military service. 





A Dry-Cleaning Solution. 


Ques. [indly publish a recipe for dry- 
cleaning clothes—Ans. Make a stock solu- 
tion of eight ounces strong ammonia, one- 
half ounce choloroform and one-half ounce 
ether. Keep tightly corked and avoid in- 
haling vapors. Dissolve one bar of naph- 
tha soap in three gallons hot water, add 
one-half teaspoonful each of baking soda, 
salt and alum and three tablespoonfuls of 
above ammonia-chloroform-ether mixture. 
This gives excellent results in cleaning 
fabrics of various kinds, from delicate 
silks to rugs and carpets. To remove spots 
from clothing dip a soft sponge in the 
lather wring as dry as possible and sponge 
where soiled. For sweaters, blankets or 
other flannels allow mixture to become 
nearly cold, then soak article to be cleaned 
in it for about half an hour, squeeze dry, 
rinse in clear water, squeeze dry again and 
Hang up. This preparation is recommend- 
ed as an efficient cleaner which does not 
harm fabrics or colors; on the contrary it 
is said to set and brighten colors. Rugs 








lather, wring as dry as possible and sponge 
mixture, shaking out surplus water and 
going over rugs with brush. 


Teachers’ Salaries When Schools Close. 


Ques. Do teachers draw their salaries 
for periods during which their schools are 
closed on account of influenza?—Ans. State 
laws relative to payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries when schools are closed for such rea- 
sons are not uniform. To find out laws 
governing in any particular state write to 
that state’s superintendent of education. 





The Manufacture of Corn Oil. 


Ques. Please tell me something of the 
process by which corn oil is made.—Ans. 
In what is known as wet process shelled 
corn is soaked for several days in water 
containing small amount of sulphurous 
acid which coagulates glutinous material 
and facilitates its separation from starch. 
Soaking swells grains and toughens germs 
so that they are not readily broken in sub- 
sequent processes. Soaked grain now goes 
to mill which cracks grains and loosens 
germs. From this mill it goes to tank con- 
taining starch water of such specific grav- 
ity that germs will float while starchy ma- 
terial will sink. Separation is hastened 
by a beater. Germs as they rise to top are 
skimmed off by an endless belt running 
just below surface of water. After passing 
over shaker screen of bolting cloth and 
being washed by a spray of water excess 
water is squeezed out of germs and they 
are transferred to kiln which reduces their 
moisture content to five per cent or less. 
Dry germs cure for two or three hours in 
bins, then they are flaked between a series 
of rollers and finally pressed. In what is 
known as dry process corn is heated with 
live steam until its moisture is reduced to 
about 18 per cent and then put through 
machine that removes bran, cracks kernels 
and partially separates germs. Screens, 
aspirators and rollers are used to further 
separate broken germs from starchy ma- 
terial of the grain. Germs after being sep- 
arated in this way are pressed in any suit- 
able form of press. Unfortunately dry 
process yields considerably less oil than 
wet process for a given quantity of corn 
but if grain is sound oil so obtained is 
sweet and of good quality, requiring little 
or no refining. Oil obtained by wet proc- 
ess is suitable only for industrial and me- 
chanical uses unless thoroughly refined. 





Population of World. 
Ques. What is the present population 


of the world?—Ans, Estimated at approx 
imately 1,693,000,000. 





Peace Conference at Versailles. 


Ques. I understand that the peace con- 
ference between the nations in the present 
war is to be held at Versailles. Have peace 
conferences at the end of other wars met 
at this place?—Ans. Palace of Versailles 
was headquarters of German army at time 
of Franco-Prussian war and there in 1871 
William I was proclaimed emperor of Ger- 
many. Shortly afterward, Jan. 28, 1871, 
capitulation of Paris was signed there. 
Treaty between U. S. and England, recog- 
nizing independence of former, was signed 
at Versailles in 1783. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 

$100 TO $150 MONTH. 
U.S.Government wants thousands men-wom- 
en for permanent peace positions. $1100 to 
$1800; short hours and vacations, with pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B88, Rochester, N.Y., for list positions 
openand sample examination questions. 4d 
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This Man Told me the Most Fascinat- 


ing Story I Ever Heard | 


I was more than interested. I was curi- 
ous. I must know more about this man. 
Certainly he wes .not much over thirty, but 
he was an estcblished success—thct was 
sure. His confident air, his poise, and his 
quick grasp of affairs—they al! bespoke the 
men who had “arrived”. 

Moreover, I would have bet my last dol- 
lar that he started from the bottom. There 
was no “silver spoon” about him, and I 
guessed that he hed NOT bcen to college. 

And I KNEW—yes I KNEW it—that he 
wes the hecd of a business of hs own. 

Ve met on the train. If you have ever 
been over the Shasta route from Portland 
to Scn Francisco you know how the train 
seems to wind around old Mount Shasta all 
day. It’s a lazy sort of trip, and a great 
place to strike up acquaintances. 

Well, that’s where I mct this man. But 
not until evening did I feel at liberty to 
“Craw him out” cbout himself. You see, I 
was determined to find out what was back 
of that self-reliant personality—that thor- 
oughness with which he hed mastered ev- 
ery difficulty. Yet I hesitated. Something 
zbout him seemed to say: “I prefer not to 
talk about myself.” 

But after dinner the conversation drift- 
ed around to men who had made big suc- 
cesses from humble starts. And I asked 
him if he thought there was any one thing 
that these men hed in common—any one 
thing that they ALL did to get their start. 
He replied with a visorous “Yes”. 

“I have never looked into the life history 
of a successful man who began at the bot- 
tom,” said he, “that I did not find the same 
thing. They may have made their first 
money in widely différent ways, and maybe 
no two of them handled their money ex- 
actly the same. But in EVERY case, and ] 
am positive there has never been an excep- 
tion, they can trace the turning point in 
their affairs to living conditions in their 
home. Success never began any place but 
at home. 

As he said this he bent forward slightly, 
and raised his open right hand in a most 
conclusive gesture. 


A Strange New Idea. 


But I did not understand. “Success never 
began any place but at home.” Just what 
was he driving at? 

“Successful businesses proceed from suc- 
cessful homes,” he continued, after looking 
through the car window inta the blackness 
of the night for a few moments. “The 
trouble is, only a few people know how to 
manage the business of running their own 
household, The same methods applied to 
the office, factory or farm would wreck it 
in a little while. 

“Take the average fellow working on a 
salary. For example, let’s say that he 
makes $50 per week. That’s $2600 a year. 
They figure out that they should get along 
swimmingly on that, and save a few hun- 
dred. But the year rolls around and they 
are nothing ahead. 

“The trouble is that they let their money 
slip away becatise they do not plan ahead 
and then LIVE ACCORDING TO THAT 
PLAN. What they heed to do is BUDGET 
their expenses, just as every successful busi- 
ness and every successful organization does. 

“If our average man on a salary of $2600 
*‘tuesses’ that he is going to save $500 this 
year, and then spends his money without 
a careful plan, or budget, he is pretty sure 
to finish up the year with nothing ahead. 
Indeed, he may run behind.” 


His Honeymoon Trip. 


He sat still for a few moments, evidently 
in deep meditation, then a smile broke 
over his face, and he continued: 











By W. S. PALMER 


“Mr. Palmer, this subject is close to my | make some entries on the fly-leaves of the boek au: 


heart, because success certainly began at 
home for me if it ever did for anybody. 
When we were married I had about five 
hundred dollars seved up. A honeymoon 
trip to California ate into this little bank 
roll faster then I realized, until finally one 
day I found that it had shrunk to $73.40. 


“That I must go to work at once was 
certain. There wasn’t even money enough 
to get back hore, so I looked for a job 
ritht there in Los Angeles. The first one 
I landed was ct $40 a week. And right then 
my young wife kegecn training me for a 
successful business career. 

“She said: ‘Bob, I don’t care if this $40 a 
week does LOOK like more than we abso- 
lutely need to get along on. If we are not 
very, very careful we will spend it all. In- 
deed, we may even run in debt. I have it 
all plenned out here—so much for rent, so 
much for groceries, clothing, entertainment, 
znd so on. Now we CAN live within this 
estimate, and if we do we will save during 
the year $4502 

“Well, sir, we DID live within her esti- 
mate, and by the end of that first year of 
our married life we had saved four hun- 
dred and seventy-some odd dollars. Just 
as sure as you and J are talking together on 
this train, if it hadn’t been for my wife’s 
plen—for that budget system which she in- 
augurated right then—we would have been 
broke at the end of the year. In fact I 
believe we would have been broke ever 
since.” 

Tis Wife Made a Business Man of Him. 

“I have told her many times that it was 
she who made a business man of me. | 
soon saw the wisdom of the budget system 
and took a great interest in it myself. We 
have stuck to it from that day to this. And 
we adhere to that budget as faithfully as 
we did during that first year. 

“Thet was seven years ago. It didn’t 
take me long to get out of that $40 job. 
People might say that I WORKED my way 
out of it, but I didn’t. I SAVED my way 
out of it. And I SAVED my way into a 
business of my own. And what’s still 
more, | have SAVED my business into suc- 
cess. I operate it on the budget system, 
which is the same in principle as we use 
at home. 

“Today I am worth $100,000.00. What 
would I be worth if our money had been 
spent in the ordinary way? ‘The chances 
are that I would still be working on a sal- 
ary and spending all I made. 


“And now you are probably wondering 
why I have told you all this. You said 
this afternoon that you were an expert 
accountant, with twenty-five years expe- 
rience in big banks and corporations in 
Chicago. To my mind the most useful 
thing en expert eccornicnt could do wou'd 
be to ret up 9 PRACTICAL book thet would 
not only simplify the keeping of these accounts but 
would be in itself a complete course of instruction 
in budget-making and systematic saving. Millions 
of families need it, and they need it more now 
than ever before. 

“We have always felt that we were handicapped 
by not being able to purchase just the kind of book 
we needed. Although we have bought a different 
book every year, we have always been obliged to 
["eeenee =o 








other blank sheets, 

““My idea of a book of this kind is that it should 
be COMPLE'E, having a place for every bit of ir 
formation that should be kept. 

‘“‘You look like the kind of man who could creat: 
such a book. And if you want to undertake it 1} 
will give you the benefit of all we’ve learned about 
budgeting and saving in seven successful years. 

“And now, good-night. Think it over. I'll se 
you at breakfast, and if you want to tackle th 
job we can begin at once, Good-night."’ 


I Was Eathusiastic About His Idea. 


Did I think it over? I thought about it nearly 
all night. It seemed like a great opportunity 
Millions of families are saving now who never saved 
before, ‘lhey need help. To many people accounting 
looks complicated. But it isn’t. It's as simple as 
two and two make four. A clild can keep a bool 
of accounts if the BOOK is right. 


And so I set about it to plan the book. My 
friend gave me valuable assistance. I supplied th 
technical knowledge, He helped with practica! 
experience and counsel, Don't you see how neces 
sary both these elements are? 1 might have built 
a book that was perfect from the accountant’s 
standpoint, but not easily kept by the inexperienced 
man or woman. HB might have built a book thar 
all could understand but that would have led t. 
faulty accounting. 

But with his help T have been able to build on 
that is right from BOTH standpoints. Really, ! 
consider it a wonderful book. It’s handy, compact 
and everything is so arranged that even a smal 
child can understand it. It should not take mor 
than five minutes each day to enter the differem 
items, 

You can begin using the book any day in th: 
month and any month in the year, 

It has pages for two years and is handsome!) 
and substantially bound. ‘lhe cover is stamped in 
gold, and the pages are beautifully ruled on strong 
heavy paper, from wax plates. The book is se 
simple, only a few paragraphs of instructions ar: 
necessary, but these are prinied in large, clear typ« 

Every time I use the word ‘‘book’’ I feel guilt; 
of doing it an injustice. Realy, it is much more 
than a book. It is a SYS.:EM OF SAVING AND 
MAKING MONEY. It is a practical course in th 
art of getting a full one hundred cents worth of 
value out of every dollar spent. 

It ought to sell for $5.C0. If you bought it at 
that price, it would be the best $5.00 you ev: 
spent. But I want to see this book in a milli 
homes this year. I want everybody who reads thi- 
ad to say: ‘The cost is a mere trifle, I am goinz 
to send for that book right now.’’ 

Still, when’ Mr. Kriebel told me how low he was 
going to set the price, and the terms upon whic! 
he was going to sell the book, I thought he ha 
gone too far. It seemed to me the price and term 
were both too liberal. But let Mr. Kriebel expla 
his proposition himself. 


What Mr. Kriebel Says About It. 


We consider Mr, Palmer’s book the most urgent}, 
necessary thing in American homes today. A new 
era of thrift is at hand. Millions of families need 
help in handling their expenses. ‘This book meet» 
that need PERFECILLY., We are enthusiastic about 
it. We ought to sell a million of these books this 
year., Many people could pay $5.00 for it easil; 
But we want ALL to feel that they can afford i 
that the price is too small to be considered. 

So we have determined to price the book at $2 
It has pages for two years. That’s only a dollar « 
year—LESS THAN A THIRD OF A CENT A DAY 

Rut the terms are as liberal as the price. Ther: 
is no way to tell you what you want to know about 
this book. You must see it. And you CAN see it 
before you buy it—at our expense. SEND NO 
MONEY—NOT EVEN POSTAGE, Simply mail th 
coupon, and we will send you the book, PREPAID 
Examine it earefully. See what it will do for you 
See how Mr. Palmer has simplified the plan 
budget system, 

Then, within five days, send us $2. Or, if for an) 
reason you decide that you do not care to keep th 
book, you may re-mail it to us, and there is ne 
obligation whatever. a 

This is as liberal an offer as we have ever seen 
Will you accept our invitation to examine M 
Palmer’s book at our expense? 

KRIEBEL & CO, 
605 Home Insurance Bldg., Chicageu 


KRIEBEL & CO., 605 Home Insurance Bldg, Chicago. 
You may send me Mr. Palmer’s book, prepaid. Within five days after receiving 


' 

' 

, 

s it I will send you $2, or send the book back to you. 
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NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
ow Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
NDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
“_ tion for making al! the most 
d useful knots, hitches, rig- 











wc. 
illustrated. v 4 
y mechanics. rigcere, campers a wl 

bostmen. Price 20 cents nostpaid, © 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 828, 54'W LakeSt., Chicago 


































PIANO 

yf PLAYING 
MAD 
Easy 


fio TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE fbr 


Persons s having,z ne lected their Musical Education heed nc t dest air, for wit 
eid of our hew nay G CAR D @ lacing the card upri ight r 
you c: 


an at wo Bef nla nat, © thousands of Songs, Balla 





-, etc., equal toa professional a usician. No knowledg r i 
ter ste, oqa a few times, you w l be able to dibpense with the a the 
Card entirely. The price of th is very clever invention is only is abs ‘postpaid. 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 828, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 













ONLY 35c 






Ta Rig Me 
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A i>) 

If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 

own hair with tnis marveious invention. Cuts 

the hair any desired length, short or long. 

Does the job as nicely as any barp ser in quarter 

the time, before your own mirror. You can cut the 
7 children’s hair at home in a jiffy. Can be used as an 

oir razor to shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 

Sharpened iike any razor. Lasts w lifetime. Saves its cost first 

time used. PRICE ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Blades Sc each. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 825, S4W. Lake St.. CHICAGO 














Make your Watches. Cloe. 8, , Vis ible e “re Em nite 
. n rays of LIGHT y aa.f ts secre panes “aa ap- 
° nyone can loi ree sizes-—2oc 08 i. 
ul SMITH & CO. Dept, »_:, 64 West Lake Street, Chicago 





eStores of islipatania, Over 120 ditferent buildings, 
= 4 Shure hes, Schools, Post anks, O 
ooee, City ‘pall Es ngine House Fire Engines, § 
je Cireus va Tents 
ircus wt oe tye Hants, Peo} 
most beautiful oa pone ever 
parts can be mov 
big wonde: city in many different ways. 
Asie or girl who will sel! 20 pkgs. of of ee Per- 


sa at 10c 2 ok cya Oraer today 


SiNGHAMTON, N. 


faa Semana lps ren 





Gold-plated Lavalliere and 
Chain, pair Earbobs, Goid- 
plated Expansion Bracelet 
with Im. Wateh, guaranteed 
quality ani 3 Gold-plated 
Rings ALL FREE for 
? selling only 15 pieces 
~ Jewelry at 10 cents each. 
Columbia Novelty Co. 
Dep. m, East Boston, Mass. 


BiG FLAG FREE 


E ae for schoo! or home, 3x5 feet, genu- 
——— waa ine bunting, fast cctors, full num- 


ber stars, Stripes sewed t gether. 
— Tt —_|~_ Given for selling 25 packages of 
CC ————<-e Bluine at 10 cents a package. 


Write for them. 


Bluine Mtg. Co., 730 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass. 











for selling 12 packages Bluine at 10cts. each 
Riffe first class im every way. When sold | 
rorere. yur $1.20 and we send rife. B 

. CO., 731 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


$20.00 0 DAILY Paize peace PICTURES 


_ rty and Peace,"“"T rue Sons of Freedom,” 
uman L iberty Bell,” “Foch,” “Pershing,” 

Honor Bell, Enon vor Roll. Enormous oe mand 
ortrait Co., Dept. 11, 1034 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Samples Free. Also portrait catalog. 
g" We Buy and Sell Old Coins 











$2 to See cn h pid. send 10 ts. for New Illustrated Price 
et posted at once You may have valuable coins 


CLARKE COIN CO., ‘Box 107, Le ROY, N. Y. 
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High Sewer air rifle for sellin: 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve at 
Ms. S. COMPANY.Deot. 36 G 
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Solution for Problem No. 367. 

A policeman chasing a thief was 80 
yards behind him when the thief ran 
up an alley. Reaching the end of the 
alley the thief turned and ran back, 
emerging on the street just as the po- 
liceman arrived. Had the thief run 
half way up the alley and then turned 
back the policeman would have been 
compelled to run 120 yards beyond the 
alley_to catch him. How long was the 
alley? 

The correct answer was arrived at 
through the following method by Bryan 
Mathes, Lowry, Ark., Bertha Rettig, 
Crestline, O., D. G. Givens, Woodfield, 
O., and L. Galebaugh, Hershey, Pa.: 

According to the terms of the prob- 
lem the policeman ran 80 yards while 
the thief ran twice the length of the 
alley. If the thief had run half way 
up the alley and back (equivalent to the 
length of the alley) he would have 
emerged on the street by the time the 
policeman had covered 40 yards. Since 
the policeman had to run 120 yards past 
the alley to catch the thief he ran 
40+-120—160 yards while the thief was 
running only 120 yards. Therefore the 
thief ran 3/4 as fast as the policeman. 
Hence 3/4 of 40, the distance the police- 
man ran while the thief ran the length 
of the alley, equals 30 yards, the length 
of the alley. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 372. 


J.D. Drinkwater, Scobey, Miss., would 
like to see a solution of this problem: 
A and B own a ranch 960 rods on one 
side, 640 rods on the other and 480 rods 
in width. They run a wire fence from 
the northeast corner to the southwest 
corner and another from the northwest 
corner to the southeast corner and dig 
a well at the point of intersection. 
How many acres in each subdivision 
and what is the shortest distance from 
the well to each of the four boundary 
lines? 





Ingenious Automatons. 


Automatons—mechanical contrivanc- 
es designed to imitate the actions of 
living creatures—are mentioned in 
chronicles dating back to very ancient 
times. Among such early devices were 
walking statues, attributed to Daedalus, 
and a flying dove, the work of one Ar- 
chytas. In comparatively recent times 
Friar Bacon is said to have construct- 
ed a head of brass that could speak and 
another man produced a mechanical 
fly that would fly around the room and 
return finally to its master. 

In the 13th century one Albertus Mag- 
nus after 30 years of work produced an 
automaton in the form of a human be- 
ing which went forward when anyone 
knocked, opened the door and saluted 
the visitor. A Frenchman constructed 
a duck which was reputed to behave in 
so lifelike a manner as to appear ex- 
actly the same as living birds of that 
species. Some credulous writers even 
went so far as to record that by means 


of an acid in its stomach this mechan- 
ical duck was able to digest food. 

Many of the automatons described i 
old accounts doubtless never really ¢ 
isted except in imagination, like t! 
famous Frankenstein which, accordii 
to Mrs. Shelley’s romance, was co 
structed out of human bones and ti 
sues by a young student of physio'o: 
endowed with a spectral and convulsi 
life, and which at length proved t! 
undoing of its author. 

There is no question, however, th 
many marvelously ingenious se!f-m: 
ing devices have been made. For i: 
stance Haroun al Raschid presented | 
Charlemagne a water-clock in who 
dial were 12 doors, one of which ope: 
ed for each hour. At noon when all 
the doors were open 12 mount 
knights came forth, paraded round t! 
dial and then returned inside the cloc! 
the doors being closed behind them, 

A toy that was constructed for Loui 
XIV consisted of a carriage drawn hb 
two horses. In the carriage was 
miniature figure of a lady, with attend 
ants. The coachman would crack hi: 
whip, the horses’ legs would move ani 
the carriage would roll forward in 
remarkably natural, lifelike manner. 
On reaching a point opposite the king’: 
seat the carriage would stop, the page 
would step down and open the door 
for the lady who would alight and pre- 
sent a petition. 

In the 18th century, we are told, 
Frenchman constructed a figure of a 
flute-player which would place its lips 
against the instrument and produce 
tones with its fingers in a manner 
strikingly like that of a human player. 
The same man later produced a flageo- 
let-player which while playing the flag- 
eolet would beat a tambourine. 

One of the most noted pieces of 
mechanism of this kind is a clock in a 
cathedral at Strassburg, Germany. It 
not only indicates the minutes, hours, 
days, months, years and the important 
festivals but it shows the motions of 
various heavenly bodies and contains 
numerous figures moved by machinery. 
The quarter hours are struck by the 
statues of four old men. At each quar- 
ter hour a figure representing death 
moves forward but another represent- 
ing Christ with a spear meets him and 
drives him back. At the fourth quarter 
hour the figure of Christ retires inside 
the clock and death comes out, striking 
the hour with a bone in his hand. This 
is followed by the ringing of chimes. 


The Sand Crab. 


The sand crab spends a large part of 
its time out of water on the sand of the 
beach, hence its name. Nature has pro- 


vided it with an excellent protection ir 
its coloration, as she has done in the 
case of numerous other creatures; it is 
the same color as the sand which it 
frequents and for that reason is not 
readily descried by its enemies against 
In addi- 
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tion to this protective coloration, as it 
is called, this crab has fairly sharp 
eyes so that it usually discovers actual 
or potential enemies in time to find 
a safer place. 

It is remarkably fleet-footed and also 
is an extraordinarily skillful digger in 
the sand, being able with a few rapid, 
jerky motion of its legs to bury itself 
and do it all in an incredibly short 
time. Lying in its rapidly excavated 
“dug-out”, with only the tips of its 
eyes projecting above the surface, no- 
one who had not seen it digging itself 
in would be likely to find it at all, yet 
it has the intruder under surveillance 
all the time and is taking note of his 
every move. 





MAKING USE OF FOOD CARDS. 


Posteards bearing these recipes for pre- 
paring war food were quite popular among 
people of Germany who were disposed to 
get what fun they could out of their food 
difficulties: 

“Dip the meat card in the egg card and 
bake it in the butter card to a nice brown 
on both sides. The vegetable card is fo be 
steamed with the flour card until partly 
tender and then cooked with the potato 
card until done. 

“For dessert the left-over pieces of the 
dough card are to be sprinkled with the 
cheese card, covered with some small pieces 
of extra cards, and served with the pitted 
fruit card. Then put the potato card in 
boiling water, add the milk card, dissolve 
the sugar card in it, and throw in some 
toasted crumbs of a white bread ecard. 

“Be sure to remember that the kitchen 
fire is to be made with a coal card and 
your hands washed with a soap card and 
dried on a clothing card.” 








VARIEGATED SOLDIERS MADE GOOD. 

Beauty isn’t everything, even when you’re 
soldiering. And a lot of strange equipment 
will get by at inspection if you have an 
excuse—always providing the excuse is 
good enough. In the case of the — engi- 
neers, railway, the excuse happened to be 
good enough—and they certainly had a lot 
to make excuses for. 

The — engineers have been over here 
since along last summer. They have trans- 
ported much ammunition to the front and 
established a record for running trains 
close to the line. Although normally “non- 
combatant troops,” they have in more 
than one emergency taken guns and given 
Fritz a little entertainment. It was after 
such an occasion that an American major 
general inspected one battalion of the regi- 
ment. 

The engineers had been 
ferent times to both the 
British, and during these 
ice had replenished from the quartermas- 
ters of these armies the American ward- 
robe and outfit they started with. This had 
been augmented with articles gathered pro- 
miscuously and without apparent favorit- 
ism, from French colonial troops, Portu- 
guese and Chinese. 

When they had lined up for the inspec- 
tion, some had American sombreros or 
steel helmets, and others wore French and 
English head gear of various types. There 
were men with leather puttees, men with 
spirals, men with canvas leggins and men 
with no leggins. 

One corporal sported a pair of rubber 
boots. They were just as variegated as to 
breeches and blouses and even arms, One 


attached, at dif- 
French and the 
periods of serv- 











man’s total armament consisted of a ma- 
chete donated by a Moroccan. 

The general alighted from his automo- 
bile for the inspection and after one glance 
at the troops, restrained, with obvious diffi- 
culty, some kind of strange emotion. He 
gathered himself, however, and made his 
tour of the ranks, pausing just once before 
a tall private dressed in contributions of 
four armies with a French rifle, minus a 
breech bolt, held at port. 

“Can’t shoot Germans with that,” said 
the major general. 

““No, sir,’ agreed the private, “but you 
can harpoon ’em.” 

After the inspection the major-general 
made a little speech. It was about as fol- 
lows: “I want to compliment you men on 
what you have done. From all I hear, you 
have been doing wonderful work, work be- 
yond mere verbal praise. But I want to 
say that there hasn’t been a stranger look- 
ing battalion of soldiers since Villa’s ban- 
dits.” 

Since then the — engineers, railway, 
have been known as Villa’s bandits.—Stars 
and Stripes. 





Two political candidates were discussing 
the coming local election. 

“What did the audience say when you 
told them you had never paid a dollar for 
a vote?” queried one. 

“A few cheered, but the majority seemed 
to lose interest,” returned the other.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


All that is from God is full of provi- 
dence.—Marcus Aurelius. 



















Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
sspand sizes in the famous line of 
7 “RANGER” bicycies, shown in 

full color in the big new Free Cata- 
log. We pay ail the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. 


Delivered you FREE 










t = our great 
new trial offer and low Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 
IR LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
; single wheels and repair 

arts for all makes of bicycles at 





10 MONEY but write today 

fy for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 
CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. W-183 Chicage 


NEWEST MILITARY RIFLE 
————————.__ he 





We 
give choice of 
Six Guns (on four 
lans) for selling our 
ealing WAV-O-LENA at 
E TRUST YOU. Order 
six boxes today—we send promptly Sy 
©/ —prepaid. Easy to seli—the ealing oint- N 
s/ ment needed in every home. li at 
once, return money, choosing your Gun 
according to some one of the plans shown in 
remium list. 200 other gifts. Big commission 
if preferred. Extra Gift for promptness. Order 
averly Supply Co., 60x 2);, Monongahe 











All this jewelry is yours for selling only 6 
oxes Mentho Nova Salve at 26 ete. | W sade 


onder 
tarrh, cuts, burne, etc. Order today. 
turn $1.50 and ull 6 rieces are yours. 


. S, SUPPLY COMPANY, Box934, Greenville, Pa. 














Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
\ New Amberola 


re - : 
TRADE MARK 


which imitations 6: 


only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance on 


is enough. Noo 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph 
5051 Edison Block Chicago, ne 
Canadian Office: 855 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 










—— and after trial! 


ES, the New Edison Amberola—Mr. Edison’s great new phono- 
graph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all the 
brand new Diamond Amberol Records on free trial without a penny dcwn, 
Now, on thie offer, you can have the finest, the best that money can buy at a price very much less than that at 
? the genuine Edison Amberolas are offered, Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon now. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct 


family and friends with your favorite records — everything from Grand Opera to the latest city song hits, 
Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Showe—then if you choose send the outfit back to us at our expense. 
But if you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, send us 


of monthly payments. Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal offer. # 7, F. K. BABSON E 
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Let us send the New Edison Amberola 
to your home on free trial. Entertain your 





the easiest kind .@ 


dison Phonograph Dist. 
, icago, Illinois 


"$051 Edison Block .°. Chic 
Catalog FREE / gees 
Edison Catalog and full particulars of young 
Get éur New Edison catalog. Your name 
and address on a past card or letter (or just this coupon) 
J ligations in asking for the catalog. 
Find out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 


free triai offer on the new modei Edison 
Ambecrola. 
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ae Free Trial Offer 


You c'n cut your own hair jus ust as easy 
as brushing it, with the Cowan Master Barlbir 
Hair Cutter, Marvelous new invention docs 
away with tiresome waits in the ber shop. 
Gives you a perfect hair cut right if your own 
home. Saves your time and pasenee as well as 
the cost of haircuts. We'll take all the risk. 
Our free trial offer will how @ you beyond the 
ehadow of a doubt that youcan cut your own 
hair as well as any barber can cutit. A finished 
hair cut just as you wart it, in fifteen minutes. 
Any time, any place, it’s always ready for use. 


COWAN 
Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 


is scientifically correct. Made s0 any one can use 
it properly and get a goodh hair cut on first trial. 
Hair is evenly taper: Won’t shave nor split 
hairs, each hair cut off squarely. Adjustable 
for use as safety irazor. Comes packed in an 
attractive and convenient Jeatherette-covered 
metal case, Blades of finest Sweedish stecl, 
expecially tempered and ground. The Cowrn 
i air Cutter is made of the bet materials and 
will lasta lifetime. It soon pays for itself. 
5000 IN USE. Over 5000 satisfied users. But 
~oof for gin to et iP way on = tr Rs offer 
— ny VE IT iT? You'll 
be cutting yous owe | vale in + year os Yo anyway; 


every! will-- libe the accepted thine. The 
any HA, ce ee eek one and save money, time 


patience. FREE! 


Send no money! Just your name 
and address on a postal for our free 
trial offer. Yon take no risk and as- 
sume no obligation. Send TODAY. 


The Cowan Hair Ger Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bept. S Agents wanted 
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., If you are alive wide-awakeman wea 

want you to get one of our slexant 
Spring suits, made to YOUR me 

a lutely FREE. Ali we ook 

you to do is to wear it, show it to 

your friends and —, a few 


: orders for our hi h 
4to-Measure C. lothes -_ 


S25 EXTRA WEEK AND YOUR 


CLOTHES FREE 
it look F Giri to you for a Httle 
oe ) ak ence or simp! y 
. @ postal and w 
will send detatle ot of ties STARTLING 
OFFER."’ We wi lialso cend you FREE 
alerzeassortmentof cloth samples and 
dozens of fashion plates tochoose from 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER OFFERED 
by any other Tailoring House. ~. don’t 
ask you to spend your cash profits Tor 
your clothes. Gute kp oavew pnd bet! 
pian. Write a rst ie 
your town to oe this this PEE s a 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY 


Wholesale Tailors, Dept. 103, Chiesss 





is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes 
are sent postpaid, guaran- 
teed to combine comfort, 
Style and quality, to fit 
‘3 perfectly or money back. 
\ Amazingly low prices. 

» Send for your copy today 




















» years. Also Lace Curtains, Roy «.s’ Si 
ver Sets, fine Lockets, La Valliers and: 


tiful Artand Religious pictures at 1c e: ach. Order 25; 
today and when sold, send us $2.90 and choose the ; 


Watte!, sccormng te vig list. RAY “Aat Co., Cept.25 iCK SO 


WRIST WATCH FREE 


You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 
other beautiful watch guaranteed f for § 5 


other valuable presents for s sellingox rheaw- 
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Copyright by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1918. 


SYNOPSIS. 

This rare war story begins with letters written 
by a young girl—Mary O’Malley—to her old ‘‘padre’’ 
or priest. She tells him how she and her brother 
Brian, an artist, had been on a sketching tour in 
France and had met a wealthy young American, who 
had bought some of the brother's pictures. She 
confesses that she fell in love with this young man 
and that they became practically engaged—but that 
was just before the war began, and they had com- 
pletely lost sight of each other since. But just 
now the papers had told how Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Beckett had come to France from America to 
see him their son Jimmy, who was an aviator, and 
how he had been killed just before they arrived. 
Mary is now a Red Cross uurse and it flashes on her 
that young Jim Beckett is the rich American who 
had sent a big contribution to the hospital to which 
she was attached. And she aiso sees by his pic- 
ture in the papers that he is the same young man 
who had bought Brian's pictures and to whom she 
imagined herself engaged. She writes to the Becketts 
telling them of her cngagement to their son and 
they take her under their wing. Brian, who has 
become blind as a result of his war service, sug- 
gests to the Becketts that they create a memorial 
to their dead son by visiting the towns in the war 
zone where he had been and giving money to re- 
construct and beautify them. For, as he said, this 
devasiated No Man’s Land is destined to become 
Every Man’s Land, and all the world should join 
in rehabilitating it. The Becketts hire an auto and 
start on a tour of the front, taking Mary and Brian 
with them. At Bar-le-Duc they come across an 
opera singer named O'Farrell and his sister. O’Far- 
rell had known Jim Beckett and he has a secret 
talk with Mary O'Malley and seeks to gain power 
over her by threatening to tell the Becketts that 
she is an adventuress. Our party come across a 
strange Jewish doctor named Paul Herter, who 
treats rich and poor for nothing. It transpires 
that Mary had known and liked this man when 
they were studying at the same hospital in London 
—Herter as a doctor and she as a nurse; but they 
had parted in a tiff. 


I didn’t repeat that I had not purposely 
done anything which needed forgiveness. 
I only looked at Herter with all the kind- 
ness and pity in my heart, and waited until 
he should go on. 

“The second thing I wanted to say is, 
that just the one look told me you weren’t 
happy 2nd gay as you used to be. When 
I'd shut the door, I could still see you 
clearly, as if I had the power to look 
through the wood. I said to myself, that 
girl’s eyes have got the sadness of the 
whole world in thém. They seem as if 
they were begging for help, and didn’t 
know where on earth it was coming from. 
Was that a true impression? I waited to 
ask you this, even more than to see you 
again.” 

“It is true,” I confessed. “There’s only 
this difference between my feelings and 
your impression of them. I know there’s 
no help on earth for me. Such help as 
there is, I get from another place. Do you 
remember how I used to talk about the 
dear Padre who was our guardian—my 
brother’s and mine—and how I told him 
nearly everything good and bad that | 
thought or did? Well, he went to the 
front as a chaplain and he has been killed. 
3ut I go on writing him letters, exactly 
as if he could give me advice and comfort, 
or scold me in the old way.” 


“What about your brother? The girl— 
Miss O’Farrell she called herself, I think 
said he was with you on this journey. And 
today I recognized him at Soeur Julie’s, 
from his likeness to you. I shouldn’t have 
guessed he was blind. He has a beautiful 


9” 


face. Do you get no comfort from him? 


“Much comfort from his presence and 
love,” I said. “But I try to keep him hap- 
py. I don’t bother him with my troubles. 
I won’t even let him talk of them. They’re 
taboo.” 

“I wish I cou'd help you!” Herter ex- 


“Your wish is a help.” 

“Ah, but I’d like to give more than that! 
I’m going away—that’s the third thins 
wanted to tell you. A little while ago 
was glad to be going (so far as it’s in ro 
nowadays, to be glad of anything) becaus 
I—I’ve been given a sort of—mission. Since 
we’ve had this talk, ’d put off going if | 
could. But I can’t. Is your broiher’s cas 


past cure?” 


“It’s not absolutely hopeless. Docto: 
Paul, this is a confidence! It’s to try and 
cure him that I’m with the Becketts. H 
doesn’t know—and I can’t explain more 
you. But a specialist in Paris ordere:! 
Brian a life in the open air, and as muc. 
pleasure and interest as possible. You sc 
it’s the optic nerve that was paralyzed in 
a strange way by shell shock. Some do 
Brian’s sight may—just possibly may 
come back all of a sudden.” 

“Ah, that’s interesting. I’m not an ocu 
list, but I know one or two of the bes! 
men, who have made great reputation 
since this war. Who was your specialist 
in Paris?” 

1 told him, 

“A good man,” he said, “but I have a 
friend who is better. Pll write you a letter 
to him, You°can send it if you choose 
That’s one service I can do for you, Mary 
It may prove a big one. But I wish there 
were something else—something for you 
yourself. Maybe there will be one da, 
Who can tell? If that day comes, I sha’n’! 
be found wanting or forgetful.” 

“It’s worth a lot to have met you and 
had this talk,” I said. “It’s been like a 
warm fire to cold hands. I do hope, dear 
Déctor Paul, that you’re not’ going on «a 
dangerous mission?” 

He laughed—the quaint laugh I remem 
bered, like a crackling of dry brushwood 
“No more danger for me in it than there 
is for a bit of toasted cheese in a rat-trap.” 

“What a queer comparison!” I said. “I 
sounds as if you were going to be a bait 
to deceive a rat.” 

“Multiply the singular into the plural, 
and your quick wit has deciphered my par 
able.” 

“’'m afraid my wit doesn’t deserve the 
compliment. I can’t imagine what your 
mission really is. Unless——” 

“Unless—what? No! Don’t let us go 
any further. Because I mustn’t- tell you 
more, even if you should happen to guess. 
I've told you almost too much already. But 
confidence for confidence. You gave me 
one. Consider that I’ve confided some 
thing to you in return. There’s just a 
millionth chance that my mission—what- 
ever it is—may make me of use to you. 
Give me an address that will find you 
always and then—I must be going. I have 
to return to the hospice and see some pa- 
tients. No need to write the directions. 
Better not, in fact. I shall have no diffi- 
culty in remembering anything that con- 
cerns you, even the most complicated ad- 
dress.” 

“It’s not complicated,” I laughed; and 
gave him the name of the Paris bankers in 
whose care the Becketts allow Brian and 
me to have letters sent—Morgan Harjes. 

He repeated the address after me, and 
the n slopped, holding out his hand. “That's 
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whatever happens, that I waited, and had 
this talk with you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by—and good luck in the mis- 
sion,” 1 echoed. 

He pressed my hand so hard that it hurt, 
and with one last look turned away. He 
did not go far, however, but stopped on 
his way back to ask Dierdre O’Farrell about 
her arm. She and Brian (Puck had joined 
the Becketts) were only a few paces be- 
hind me, and pausing involuntarily I heard 
what was said. It was easy to see that 
Dierdre wished me to hear her part. 

“My arm is going on very well,” she in- 
formed her benefactor. “I thank you again 
for your kindness in attending to it. But 
| don’t think it was kind to order me to 
keep a secret, and then give it away your- 
self. You made me seem an—ungracious 
pig and a fool. I shouldn’t mind that, if 
it did you good, in return for the good 
you’ve done me. But since it was for noth- 
ing——” 

“I apologize,” Herter broke in. “I meant 
what I said then. But a power outside 
myself was too strong for me. Maybe it 
will be the same for you some day. Mean- 
while don’t make the mistake I made: 
don’t do other people an injustice.” Leay- 
ing Dierdre at bay between anger and 
amazement, he stared with professional 
eagerness into Brian’s sightless eyes, and 
stalked off toward the hospice. 

* * * * 

Since I wrote you last, Padre, I have been 
in the trenches—treal, live trenches, not 
faded, half-filled-up ghosts of trenches 
where men fought long ago. I had to give 
my word not to tell or write anyone just 
where these trenches are, so I won’t put 
details in black and white, even in pages 
which are only for you and me. I keep 
this book that you gave me in my hand- 
bag, and no eyes but mine see it—unless, 
dear Padre, you come and look over my 
shoulder while I scribble, as I often feel 
you do! Still—something might happen: 
an automobile accident; or the bag might 
be lost or stolen, though it’s not a gor- 
gseously attractive one, like that it which 
Mother Beckett carries Jim’s letters. 

It was the day after Luneville and Gerbe- 
viller. We started out once again from 
Nancy, no matter in which direction, but 
along a wonderful road. Not that the 
scenery was beautiful. We didn’t so much 

s think of scenery. The thrill was in the 
passing show, and later in the “camou- 
flage.” We were going to be given a 
glimpse of the Front which the commu- 
niques [com-mu-ne-kai—French official war 
reports] (when they mention it at all now- 
adays) speak of as calm. 

Its alleged “calmness” gave us non-com- 
batants our chance to pay it a visit; but 
many wires had been pulled to get us 
ihere, and we had dwindled to a trio, con- 
sisting of Father Beckett, Brian, and me. 
Mother Beckett is not made for trenches, 
even the calmest, and there was no per- 
mission for the occupants of the Red Cross 
taxi, who are not officially of our party. 
They have their own poliee pass for the 
war-zone, but all special plums are for the 
Becketts, shared by the O’Malleys; and 
this visit to the trenches was an extra- 
special super-plum. 

All along the way, coming and going, 
tearing to meet us, or leaving us behind, 
splashed with gray mud after a night of 
rain, motor-truck’$ sped. They carried mu- 
nitions or food to the front, or brought 
back tired soldiers bound for a place of 
rest and their roofs were marvelously 
“camouflaged” in a blend of blue and green 
paint splotched with red. For aeroplanes 
they must have looked, in their proces- 





sions, like drifting mist over meadowland. 

Shooting in and out among them, like 
slimy gray swordfish in a school of por- 
poise, were military cars crowded with 
smart officers who saluted the lieutenant 
escorting us, and stared in surprise at 
sight of a woman. A sprinkling of these 
officers were Americans, and they would 
have astonished us more than we aston- 
ished them had we not known that we 
should see Americans. They were to be, 
indeed, the “feature” of the great show; 
and though Mr. Beckett was calm in man- 
ner to match the Front, I knew from his 
face that he was deeply moved by the 
thought of seeing “boys from home” fight- 
ing for France as his dead son had fought. 

At each small village we saw soldiers 
who had been sent to the “back of the 
Front” for a few days’ change from the 
trenches. They lounged on long wooden 
benches before humble houses where they 
had logement [lozm-mahng — lodging]; 
they sat at tables borrowed from kitchens, 
earnestly engaged at dominoes or manille, 
{man-eel—a card game] or they played 
boules [bool—bowling] in narrow grass al- 
lies beside the muddy road. For them we 
had packed all vacant space in the auto 
with a cargo of cigarettes; and white teeth 
flashed and blue arms waved in gratitude 
as we went by. I think Father Beckett was 
happier than he had been since we left 
Paris. 

At last we came to a part of the road 
that was “camouflaged” with a screen of 
branches fixed into wire. There was no 
great need of it in these days, our lieuten- 
ant explained, but Heaven knew when it 
might be urgently wanted again; perhaps 
tomorrow! And this was where we said 
“au revoir” to our car. She was wheeled 
out of the way to a strip of damp grass, 
under a convenient group of trees where no 
prowling enemy plane might “spot” her; 
and we set out to walk for a short dis- 
tance to what had once been a farmhouse. 

Now, what was left of it had another 
use. A board walk (well above the mud), 
which led to the new, unpainted door, was 
guarded hy sentinels, and explanations 
were given and papers shown before a 
rather elderly French captain appeared to 
greet us. Arrangements hed been made 
for our reception, but we had to be iden- 
tified; and when all was done we were 
given a good welcome. Also we were 
given helmets, and I was vain enough to 
fancy I had never worn a more becoming 
hat. 

Besides our own escort—the lieutenant 
who had brought us from Naney—we had 
a captain and a lieutenant to guide us into 
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Brian, the other lieutenant for me) and 
one would have thought that they had 
never before seen a woman in or out of a 
helmet! Down in a deep cellar-like hole, 
which they called “lantichambre,” all 
three officers coached Father Beckett and 
me in trench manners. 

As for Brian, it was clear to them t%7? 
he was no stranger to trench life, an‘ heir 
treatment of him was perfect. ‘:ucy made 
no fuss, as tactless foll. do Over blind 
men; but, while ftignins to regard hm ¢s 
one of themselves, they slily watched and 
protected his movements as a proud moth- 
er might the first stens of a child. 

On we went from the antichambre into a 
long moldy passage dug deep into the earth. 
It was the link between trenches; and now 
and then a sentinel popped out from be- 
hind a queer barrier built up as a protec- 
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tion against “les eclats d’obus.” [laiz : 
clah do-bu—the bursting of shells.} “T! 
is the way the wounded come back,” s;: 
one of the lieutenants, “when there are : 
svounded. Just now (or you would not 


jhere, Mademoiselle) there is”—he finish 


in English—“nothing doing.” 

I laughed. “Who taught you that?” 

“You will see,” he replied, making a n 
little mystery. “You will see who tau 
it to me—and then some!” 

That was a beautiful ending for the s 
tence, and his American accent was | 
fect, even if the meaning of the poor ma 
quotation was a little uncertain! We tu 
ed several times, and I had begun to thi 
of the Minotaur’s labyrinth, when the p 
sage knotted itself into a low-roofed roo 
open at both ends, save for bomb scree: 
with a trench leading dismally off from 
opposite doorway. “When is a door noi 
door?” was a conundrum of my childhoo 
and I think the answer was: “When i 
ajar.” But nowadays there is a bet 
replique [rai-pleek—reply]: A door is n 
a door when it’s a dug-out. It is then 
hole, kept from falling in upon itself by 
log of wood or anything handy. 

This time, the “anything handy” seeme 
to be part of an old wheelbarrow, and o 
top were some sandbags. In the roo: 
which was four times as long as it w: 
broad, and 12 times longer than high, 
few vague soldier-forms crouched over 
meal on the floor, their tablecloth being 
Paris newspaper. They scrambled to thei 
feet, but could not stand upright, and t 
see their stooping salute to stooping offi 
cers in the smoky twilight, was like a vi- 
sion in a dark, convex mirror. 

As we wound our way past the screen at 
the far end of the cellar dining-room, my) 
lieutenant explained the method in placing 
each pare-eclat [pair ai-clah], as he called 
the screen. “You see, Mademoiselle, if a 
bomb happened to break through and kil! 
us, the screen would save the men beyond,’ 
he said; then, remembering with a star! 
that he was talking to a woman, he hurried 
to add: “Oh, but we shall not be killed 
Have no fear. There’s nothing of that 
sort on our program today—at least, no! 
where we shall take you.” 

“Do I look as if I were afraid?” I asked 

“No, you look very brave, Mademoiselle,’ 
he flattered me. “I’m sure it is more than 
the helmet which gives you that look. |! 
believe, if you were allowed you would go 
on past the safety zone.” 

“Where does the safety zone end?” | 
curiously questioned. 

“It is different on different days. If you 
had come yesterday, you could have had a 
good long promenade. Indeed that was 
what we hoped, when we arranged to en- 
tertain your party. But unfortunately the 
gentlemen in the opposing trenches dis- 
covered that Les Sammies [lai sam-mee- 
the “Sammies”] had arrived on our sec- 
teur [sec-tur—sector]. They wanted to give 
them a reception, and so—your walk has 
to be shortened, Mademoiselle.” 

Suddenly I felt sick. I had the sensation 
Soeur Julie described herself as feeling 
when she met the giant German officers. 
But it was not fear, “Do you mean—while 
we’re here, safe—like tourists on a pleas- 
ure jaunt,” I stammered, “that American 
soldiers are being killed—in the trenches 
close by? It’s horrible! I can’t——” 

“Tl ne faut pas se faire dela bile [Eel nuh 
fo pah suh fair duh lah beel—It isn’t neces- 
sary to get excited} as our poilus [pwah-lu— 
French soldiers—literally, “hairy ones”) 
say, when they mean ‘Don’t worry,’ Made- 
moiselle,” the lieutenant soothed me. “If 
there were any killing along this secteur 
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you would hear the guns boom, n’est-ce- 
pas? [nai-suh-pah—is it not?] You had 
not stopped to think of that. There was a 
little affair at dawn, I don’t conceal from 
you. A surprise—a coup de main [coo duh 
mang—stroke of hand] against the Ameri- 
cans the Boches intended. They thought, 
as all has been quiet on our Front for so 
long, we should expect nothing. But the 
surprise didn’t work. They got as good as 
they sent, and no one on our side was kill- 
ed. That I swear to you, Mademoiselle! 
There were a few wounded, yes, but no 
fatalities. The trouble is that now things 
have begun to move, they may not sit still 
for long, and we cannot take risks with our 
visitors. The mountain must come to Ma- 
homet. That is, les Sammies must call 
upon you, instead of you upon them. The 
reception room is chez nous Francais 
[shai noo frahng-sai—among us French}. 
It is ready, and you will see it in a mo- 
ment.” 

Almost as he spoke we came to a dug-out 
of far more imposing architecture than the 
hole between trenches which we had seen. 
We had to stoop to go in, but once in we 
could stand upright, even Brian, who -tow- 
ered several inches above the other men. 
The place was lighted with many guttering 
candles, and tears sprang to my eyes at 
the pathos of the decorations. Needless 
to explain that the French and American 
flags which draped the dark walls were 
there in our honor! 

Also there were a colonel, a table, bench- 
es, chairs, some glasses, and one precious 
bottle of champagne, enough for a large 
company to sip, if not to drink, each oth- 
er’s health. Hardly had we been intro- 
duced to the decorations, including the 
colonel, when the Americans began to ar- 
rive, three young officers and two who had 
hardened into warlike middle age. It was 
heart-warming to see them meet Mr. Beck- 
ett, and their chivalric niceness to Brian 
and me was somehow different from any 
other niceness I remember—except Jim’s. 

Not that one of the men looked like Jim, 
or had a voice like his: yet, when they 
spoke, and smiled, and shook hands, I 
seemed to see Jim standing behind them, 
smiling as he had smiled at me on our 
one day together. I seemed to hear his 
voice in an undertone, as if it mingled with 
theirs, and I wondered if Jim’s father had 
the same almost supernatural impression 
that his son had come into the dug-out 
room with that little band of his country- 
men. 

It is strange how a woman can be home- 
sick for a man she has known only one 
day; but she can—she can—for a Jim Beck- 
ett! He was so vital, so central in life, 
known even for a day, that after his going 
the world is a background from which his 
figure has been cut out, leaving a blank 
place. These jolly, brave American soldier- 
men made me want so desperately to see 
Jim that I wished a bomb would drop in— 
just a small bomb, touching only me, and 
whisking me away to the place where he 
is. In body he could not forgive me, of 
course, for what ’ve.done; but in spirit he 
might forgive my spirit if it traveled a long 
way to see his! 

I am almost sure that the Americans did 
bring Jim back to Father Beckett, as to me, 
for though he was cheerful, and even made 
jokes to show that he mustn’t be treated 
as a mourner, there was one piteous sign 
of emotion which no self-control could 
hide. I saw his throat work—the throat 
of an old man—his “Adam’s apple” going 
convulsively up and down like a tossed ball 
in a fountain jet. Then, lest I should sob 
while his eyes were dry, I looked away. 
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We all had champagne out of the mar- 
velous bottle which had been hoarded dur- 
ing long months in case of “a great occa- 
sion,” and we economized sips but not 
healths. We drank to each one of the al- 
lies in turn, and to a victorious peace. Then 
the officers—French and American—began 
telling us trench tales—no grim stories, 
only those at which we could laugh. One 
was what an American captain called a 
“peach”; but it was a Frenchman who told 
it: the American contingent have had no 
such adventures yet. 

The thing happened some time ago, be- 
fore the “liveliness” died down along this 
secteur. One spring day, in a rainy fog 
like a gray curtain, a strange pair of legs 
appeared, prowling alongside a _ French 
trench. They were not French legs; but 
instantly two pairs of French arms darted 
out under the stage-drop of fog to jerk 
them in. Down came a feldwebel [felt-vai- 
bel—German for sergeant] on top of them, 
squealing desolately “Kamerad!” He squeal- 
ed many more guttural utterances, but not 
one of the soldiers in blue helmets, who 
soon swarmed round him, could under- 
stand a word he said. “Why the crowd?” 
wondered the captain of the company, ap- 
pearing from a near-by dug-out. The queer 
quarry was dragged to the officer’s feet, 
and fortunately the captain, an Alsatian, 
had enough German for a catechism. 

“What were you doing close to our 
lines?” he demanded. 


“Oh, Herr Captain, I did not know they 
were your lines. I thought they were ours. 
In our trench we are hungry, very hungry. 
I thought in the mist I could safely go a 
little way and seek for some potatoes. 
Where we are they say there was once a 
fine potato field. Not long ago, one of our 
men came back with half a dozen beauties. 
Ah, they were good! I was empty enough 
to risk anything, Herr Captain. But I had 
no luck. And, worse still, the fog led me 
astray. Spare my life, sir!” 

“We will spare you what is worth more 
than a little thing like your life,” said the 
captain. “We'll spare you some of our 
good food, to show you that we French do 
not have to gnaw our finger-nails, like you 
miserable Boches. Men, take this animal 
away and feed it!” 

The men obeyed, enjoying the joke. The 
dazed Kamerad was stuffed with sardines, 
meat, bread and butter (of which he had 
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forgotten the existence), delicious cheese 
and chocolates. At last the magic meal was 
topped off with smoking hot black coffee, 
a thimbleful of brandy, and—a cigar! To- 
bacco and cognac may have been cheap, 
but they made the feldwebel feel as if he 
had died and gone to heaven. 


When he had eaten till his belt was tight 
for the first time in many moons, back he 
was hustled to the captain. 

“Well—you have had something better 
than potatoes? Bon! [{bogn—good!] Now, 
out of this, quicker than you came! Your 
mother may admire your face, but we oth- 
ers, we have seen enough of it.” 

“But, Herr Captain,” pleaded the poor 
wretch, loth to be banished from paradise 
“I am your prisoner.” 

“Not at all,” coolly replied the officer. 
“We can’t be bothered with a single pris- 
oner. What is one flea on a blanket? An- 
other time, if we come across you again 
with enough of your comrades to make the 
game worth while, why then, perhaps we 
may give ourselves the pain of keeping 
you. You’ve seen that we have enough 
food to feed your whole trench, and never 
miss it.” 

Away flew the German over the top, head 
over heels, not unassisted: and after they 
had laughed awhile, his hosts and foes for- 
got him. But not so could he forget them. 
That night, after dark, he came trotting 
back with 15 friends, all crying “Kamerad!” 
eager to deliver themselves up to captivity 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

“But—we’re not to go without a glimpse 
of the Sammies, 2re we?” I asked, when 
stories and champagne were finished. 

The “Sammies’” officers laughed. “The 
hoys don’t love that name, you know! But 
it sticks like a burr. It’s harder to get rid 
of than the Boches. As for seeing them— 
(the boys, not the Boches!) well——” and 
a consultation followed. 

The trenches beyond our dug-out draw- 
ing room could not be guaranteed “safe as 
the Bank of England” for non-combatants 
that day, and no-one wanted to be respon- 
sible for our venturing farther. Still, if we 
couldn’t go to the boys, a “bunch” of the 
boys could come to us. A lieutenant dash- 
ed away, and presently returned with six 
of the tallest, brownest, best-looking young 
men I ever saw. 

Their khaki and their beautiful new hel- 
mets were so like British khaki and hel- 
mets that I shouldn’t have been expert 
enough to recognize them as Americcn. 
But somehow the merest amateur would 
never have mistaken those boys for their 
British brothers. I can’t tell where the 
difference lay. All I can say is that it was 
there. Were their jaws squarer? No, it 
couldn’t have been that, for British jaws 
are firm enough, and have need to be, 
Heaven knows! 

Were their chins more prominent? But 
millions of British chins are prominent. 
My brain collapsed in the strain after com- 
parisons, abandoned the effort and drank 
in a draught of rich, ripe American slang 
as a glorious pick-me-up. No wonder the 
French officers in liaison [{lee-ai-song—con- 
nection—military term which has wide and 
vasue meenings}] have caught the new 
“code.” The coming of those brown boys 
with their bright and glittering teeth and 
witty words made up to us for miles of 
trenches we hadn’t seen. Gee, but they 
were bully. Oh, boy! Get hep to that! 

Father Beckett must have suffered dark 
hours of reaction after seeing those sol- 

dier-sons of American fathers, if there had 
been time to think. But we flashed back 
to Nancy in haste, for a late dinner and 
adieux to our friends, Brian and I snatch- 


ed the story of our day’s adventure from 
his mouth for Mother Beckett; and luckil) 
he was too tired to give her a new version. 
I heard in the morning that he had slept 
through an air raid! 


I, too, was tired, and for the same rea- 
son: but I could not sleep. Waking dreams 
marched through my mind—dreams of Jim 
as he must have looked in khaki, dreams 
which made an air raid more or less seem 
unimportnat. As the clocks of Nancy told 
the hours, I was in a mood for the first 
time since Gerbeviller to puzzle out the 
meaning of Paul Herter’s parable. 

What had he meant by saying that his 
mission would be no more dangerous than 
a rat-trap for a bit of toasted cheese? I 
had exclaimed, “That sounds as if you 
were to bait the trap!” but he had not 
encouraged me to guess. And there had 
been so much else to think of, just then! 
His offer of introductions to specialists for 
Brian, had appealed to me more than a 
vague suggestion of service to myself 
“some day.” 

But now, through the darkness of night, 
a ray like a searchlight struck clear upon 
his cryptic hint. Somehow, Herter hoped 
to get across the frontier into Germany! 
His question, whether I had loved Jim 
Beckett, was not an idle one. He had not 
asked it through mere curiosity, or be- 
cause he was jealous of the dead. His idea 
was that, if I had deeply cared for Jim, I 
should be glad to know how he had died, 
and wheré his body lay. Germany was the 
one place where the mystery could be solvy- 
ed. I realized suddenly that Doctor Paul 
expected “some day” to be in a posiiion 
to solve it. 

“He’s going to Germany as a spy,” I said 
to myself. “He’s a man of German Lorraine. 
German is his native language. Legally 
he’s a German subject. He'll only have 
to pretend that he was caught by acci- 
dent in France when the war broke out— 
and that at last he has escaped, All that 
may be easy if there are no spies to give 
him away—to tell what he’s been doing 
in France since 1914. The trouble will be 
when he wants to come back.” 

I wished that I could have seen the man 
again, to have bidden him a better fare- 
well, to have told him Id pray for his 
success. But now it was too late. Already 
he must have set off on his “mission,” and 
we were to start in the morning for Ver- 
dun. : 

The thought of Verdun alone was enough 
to keep me awake for the rest of the night, 
to say nothing of air raids and specula- 
tions about Doctor Paul. It seemed al- 
most too strange to be true that we were 
to see Verdun—Verdun, where month after 
month beat the heart of the world. 

The O’Farrells had not got permission 
for Verdun, nor for Rheims, where we of 
the great gray car were going next. Still 
more than our glimpse of the trenches 
were these two places “extra special.” The 
brother and sister were to start with us 
from Nancy, but we (the Becketts, Brian, 
and I) were to part from them at Bar-le- 
Duc, where we would be met by an officer 
from Verdun. Two days later, we were 
to meet again at Paris, and continue—as 
Puck impudently put it—“‘our role of min- 
istering angels,” along the Noyon front and 
bevond. 

This program was settled when—through 
influence at Nancy—Father Beckett’s passes 
for four had been extended to Verdun and 
Rheims. I breathed a sigh of relief at the 
prospect of two more days without the 
O’Farrells; and all that’s Irish in me trust- 
ed to luck that “something might happen” 
to part us forever. Why not? The Red 
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Rheumatism 
A Heme Cure Given by One Who Had it 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by Mus- 
viar and Inflammatory Rheumatism. I suffered 

only those who have it know, for over three 
years. 1 tried remedy after remedy, and doctor 
ifter doctor, but such relief as 1 received was 
ouly temporary. Finally, t found a remedy that 
cured me completely, and it bas never returned. 
l have given it to a number who were terribly 
utlicted and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 
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Cross taxi might break down (it 
ready to shake to pieces any minute!). 
Dierdre might be taken ill (no marble 
statue could be paler!). Or the pair might 
be arrested by the military police as dan- 
gerous spies. (Really, I wouldn't “put it 
past” them!). 

But my secret hopes were rudely jangled 
with my first sight of Brian on the Verdun 
morning. “Molly, I hope you won’t mind, 
he said, “but ’ve promised O’Farreil to go 
with them and meet you in Paris tomorrow 
night. IT’ve already spoken to Mr. Beckett 
ind he approves.” 

“This comes of my being 10 minutes 
late!” 1 almost—not quite—cried aloud, I'd 
hardly closed my eyes all night, but had 
fallen into a doze at dawn and oversiecpt 
myself. Meanwhile the O’Farrell faction 
had got in its deadly work! 

I was angry and disgusted, yet—as usual 
where that devil of a Puck was concerned 

-I had the impulse to laugh. It was as if 
he’d put his finger to his nose and chuckled 
in impish glee: “You hope to get rid of us, 
do you, you minx? Well, Pl! show you!” 
But I should be playing his game if I lost 
my temper. 

“Why do the O’Farrells want you to go 
with them?” I “camouflaged” my rage. 

“It’s Julian who wants me,” explained the 
dear boy. (Oh, it had come to Christian 
names!) “it seems Miss O’Farrell has 
taken it into her head that none of us likes 
her, and that we’ve arranged this way to 
get rid of them both—letting them down 
easily and making some excuse not to 
start again together from Paris. O’Farrell 
thought if I'd offer to go with them and 
sit in the back of the car while he drove | 
could persuade her—— os 

“Well, I don’t envy anyone the task of 
persuading that girl to believe a thing she 
doesn’t wish to believe,” I exploded. “My 
private opinion is, though, that her broth- 
er’s sister needs no persuading. The two 


looked 


“of them want to show me that they have 


” 


power—- 

Brian broke in with a laugh. “My child, 
you see things through a magnifying glass! 
Is your blind brother a prize worth squab- 
bling over? I can be of use to the Beck- 
etts, it’s true, when we travel without a 
military escort, or with one young officer 
who knows more about _ seventy-fives 
{French field-guns—75 millimeters caliber] 
than about the romance of history. I can 
tell them what I’ve read and what I’ve seen. 
But at Verdun you'll be in the society of 
generals; and at Rheims of as many dig- 
nitaries as haven’t been bombarded out 
town. The Beckeits don’t need me. Per- 
haps Miss O'Farrell does.” 

“Perhaps!” I repeated. 

Brian can see twice as much as those 
who have eyes, but he would. not sce my 
sareasm. Just then, however, Mrs. Beckett 
joined us in the hall of the hotel, where 
we stood ready to start—-all having break- 
fasted in our rooms. She guessed from my 
face that I was not pleased with Brian’s 
plan. 

“My dear, 'd go myself with poor little 
Dierdre O’Farrell instead of Brian!” she 
said. “Verdun isn’t one of Jim’s towns. 
Rheims is—but I’d have sacrificed it. There 
can’t be much left there to see. Only 
two whole days! Father and I haven't been 
parted so long in our lives since we were 
married. I thought yesterday, when you 
were away in those trenches, what a cow- 
ard I'd been not to insist on going, and 
what if I never saw Father again! I hope 
you don’t think I’m too selfish!” 

Poor darling, selfish to travel in her own 
car with her own husband! I just gave her 
2 look to show what I felt: but after that 
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Mrs. W. S. Deahl, of Exline, Ia., writes: ‘Si 
using “More Eggs’ I have got more eggs than any 
time [I have been in the “poultry business, about 
thirty years. Since the 15th of March to Novembe: 


16th I have marketed seven hundred and forty nin 


dozen eggs and only have one hundred and twent 

five heas. 1 highly rr “commend ‘More Eggs’ Foni 
io all pouitry raisers. You can do as wei! ir 
fact, any poultry raiser can easily double his profits 
by doubling the egg production of his hens. A 


seientifie to... 
the flock and 
tonic is called 


has been discovered that revitalize 
iakes hens werk all th»: time. ‘Th: 
‘*More Eggs.’’ Give your hens a few 


cents worth of ‘‘More Eggs.’? and yon will b 
amazed and delighted with results. “More Eggs 
will double this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit maker, write KE. J 
Reefer, poultry expert. 7051 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., for a $1 package of ‘‘More Eegs’’ Toni 


Or send $2.25 today and get three regular $1 
ages on special discount for a season’s supply A 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are not abso 
lutely satisfied, your money will be returned ‘on re 
quest and the ‘“‘More Eggs"’ cost you nothing. Send 
$2.25 today or ask Mr. Reefer to send you free his 
poultry book that tells the experience of a mar 
fortune out of poultry. 


pack 


who has made a 


1200 Egees from 72 Hens 


The “‘More Eggs’’ Tonie did wonders for me. I 
had 29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting 
five or six eggs a day. April Ist I had over 1200 
eggs 1 never saw the ennal. 

EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich 


160 Hens 1500 Ergs 


| ave fed ® boxes of ‘More Eggs’’ to my heus 
and 1 th og they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 


12% desen eggs 


MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 
$200 Worth of Eg-s frcm 44 Hens 


I never used ‘‘More Higgs’’ Tonic ontil last Decem 
ber; tien just used one $1.00 package and hav 
sold over $200.00 worth of eggs from forty-four 
hens. ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did it. A. G. THONDEH 

Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47 
1368 Eees After 1 Package 

iast fall I bought a box of your “‘More Pegs 

Tonie and would like to have you know the result 





From January Ist to July Ist my hens laid 1368 eggs 
A. E. WHITE. Scranton, Pa. 
Five Times as Many Egezs Since Using “More 
Eges” tonic 


Since using ‘‘More Eggs** do not think there is on 
chicken that is not laying. We get from f rty to 
fifty eggs per day. Before using ‘‘More Eggs’’ we 
were getting eight and nine eggs per day. 


A. P. WOODARD, St. Cloud, Fla, 
“More Eggs” Paid (ke Pastor 
“Tt can’t express in words how much I have been 


benefited by “‘MORE EGGS.” I've paid my debts 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
all_-_I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 42 1-2 dozer 


egg 
doz 





s last week, set 4 dozen, ate some and had 1 1-2 
nileft. Mrs. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Ten 


126 Eggs in 5 Days 


I wouldn't try to raise chickens without ‘More 
Eggs.’’ which means more money. I use it rig 
along. I have 33 hens and in 5 days have gott 
10 1-2 dozen eggs or - 

Mra. J. O. OAKS, Salina, Okla 


Order Today! 


Send a dollar today for a fuil-size 
“More Eggs’’ tonic. Or better yet, send $2.25 
at special discount on three packages for a ses 
son’s supply. Order now and start your hens making 


package of 


mouey fer you. You run no risk. A Million-Dolla: 
Bank will refund instantly if vou are not entirels 
satisfied. (Whether you order ‘‘More Eggs’’ now on 


not, mark on the coupon for Mr. Reefer to send you 
absolutely FREE his valuable poultry book that tells 
the experience of a man who has mado a fortune 
out of poultry.) Act NOW. Pin a 42ollar bill to the 
coupon Or take advantage -of the discount and 
send $2.25 for three full-size $1 packages. Send for 
this baunk-guaranteed egg producer NOW. Today! 
‘Se nee eC BS SE Stews eee es cee eee 


E. J. Reefer, Poultiy Expert, 
7051 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
none . 4 $1.00 © rone fu 2 cee poreee 0 
find for th ll-size $1.00 packages of 
j $2. 25 | te ” en special discount. Oj 
(Mark X in the square opposite order you want.) 


Send this with an absolute Bank Guarantee that you 
will refund my money if this tonic is not eatie 
factory to me in every way. 


I a cern ntl saa pal gna 


Address adhe $sac<bis palma 
Poultry Book FREE. "0722200" wont 
poner mee Ferns hey FO pr — = ate 0 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT SEEDS, 
CROPS, AND GARDENS 
Have bumper crops and beautiful flower 
gardens all season. Make your garden 
count strongly in cutting down ex- 
penses. Our 1°19 seed bock tells what, 
when, how to plant and cultivate to get 

the best results. 


MAULE’S SEED BOOK 
MeFi FREE 


Seed experts, markct gardeners, farmers 

have contr?buted to this g-cat issue of 

our Seed Bool. Full of helpful hints. 

Owing to paper scarcity, the edition is 

limited. Write today for your copy. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, INC 

2197 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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Akron Gas Lamps end Lanterns 
PE makobyess, cbeoc cligi ite u er: 3° 
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oline. Simple ble, Cura 
Permitted poinabeasesd rs ompanies. 


Gives 490°CANDLE Power 
Abundance of bri-tt, clear, ac*t, 
Steadylig! t-restful to e 3. Pull? 
guaranteed. ENTS NrED. All « 
Or spare time. Outhtfree. Exc!u- 
siveterritory. Write Zot ext esand 
FREE catalor, Seid at wholesale in 
open territor- Le 


AKRON GAS LAMP C0., 181 CAS BLDC, AKON, OF10 

















CASH‘ OLD FALSE 


WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not). 
Send at once—cash byreturn mail. We hold package 4 
to10 daysfor yourapprova!of our offer We pay highest 
prices ‘ . r OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROWNS, 
BRIDGES, DENTAL GOLD, PLATINUM, SILV ER, 
WATCHES AND DIAMON Ds. Send for ‘atest catalog 
new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank, 
UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS ,iIne. 
424 Goldsmith Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis, 











Which Government 
Position Ja You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘“‘reconstruction’” means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 

needed in all Government Depart- 
ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 

no “‘pull,’’ no politics. 


Think of your future—if hard 
times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 
Service employment. We'll 

« prepare you quickly for 
. appointment by individual 
« mail instruction, and 
* GUARANTEE you a posi- 
\ tion or money back. 
> wh ich wi'l be your after- 


yt Rural Mail Carrier 
\ war ‘‘service star’’? Puta 
x Stenographer-Typist \ * pencil mark in star oppo- 


‘ ste the position you'd 
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a prefer, and mail the on 
* * pon TODAY. Or simply 
: Positions for Women * send name and address 
*® R il u il 5 ° on a postal card, aski ing 
WwW al v ‘ | oe free Book ‘“‘HJ"’ 
= ay ervice which fully describes 
" \ and lists the different 
« Civil Service positions 

‘ an examinations. 


‘ . Was‘ ington Civil 

my Services School 
~ @ 1002 Marden Bldg. 

nY 3 Washington, D.C. 





























I could no longer object to parting with 
Brian. Puck had got his way, bse I could 


see by the light in his annoyingly beautiful 
eves how exquisitely he enjoy ne the situa- 
tion. Brian and Prian’s kitbeg were trans- 


ferred to the Red Cross taxi, there and 
then, to save delay for us and the officer 
who would meet us, in case the wretched car 
should get a panne [pan—slang for “mis- 
hep”] enroute to Bar-le Duc. As a matter 
of fact, that is what happened; or at all 
events when our big, reliable moter purred 
with us into Bar-le-Duc, the O’Farrells 
were nowhere to be seen. 

Our officer—another lieutenant—had ar- 
rived in a little Ford; and as we were in- 
vited to lunch in the citadel of Verdun we 
could not wait. I felt sure the demon Puck 
had managed to be late on purpose, so that 
my Verdun day might be spo‘led by anx- 
iety for Brien. Thus he would kill two 
birds with one stone: show how little I 
gained by the enemy’s absence, and pun- 
ish me for not letting him make love! 

The road to Verdun was a wonderful 
prelude. After three years’ Titanic bat- 
tling, how could there be a road at all? I 
had had vasue visions of an earthly tur- 
moil, a vilderness of shell-holes where 
once cans gleamed rich meadows and vine- 
yards, with little villages set jewel-like 
amons them, end the visions were true. 
But throuch the war-worn desert always 
the road unrolled—the brave white road. 
Heaven elone could tell the deeds of valor 
which he r achieved the impossible, making 
and remeking that road! It should have 
some great poem all to itself, I thought; a 
poem called “The Road to Verdun.” And 
~ poem _— be set to music. 

I could almost hear the lilt of the verses 
as our car slipped through the tangle of 
motor camions [cam-e-ong—trucks] . and 
gun-carriages on the way thither. As for 
the music, I could really hear that with- 
out flicht of fancy: a deep, rolling under- 
tone of heavy wheels, of jolting guns, of 
pulsing engines, like a: million beating 
hearts; and out of its muffled bass rising 
the lishter music of men’s voices: soldiers 
singing; soldiers going to the front, who 
shouted gaily to soldiers going to repose; 
soldiers laughing; soldier-music that no 
hardship or suffering could subdue. 

We had seen such processions before, 
but none so endless as this, going both 
ways, as far as the eye could reach. We 
had seen no such tremendous parks of 
artillery and aviation by the roadside, no 
such store of shells for big guns and little 
guns, no.such pyramids of grenades for 
trenches and airplanes. We were engulfed 
in wer, swallowed up in war. It was 
thrilling beyond words. 

But all the road flashed bright with 
thrills. There was a thrill at “le Bois de 
Regrets”, forest of dark regret for the 
Prussians of 1792, where the French turned 
them back—the forest which Goethe saw: 
a thrill more_keen for the pointing sign, 
“Metz, 47 kilometres,” which reminded us 
that less than thirty miles separated us 
from the great German stronghold, yet— 
“on ne passera pas!” [ong nuh pas-se-rah 
pah—they shall not pass.] And the deep- 
est thrill of all at the words of our guide: 
“Voila la porte de Verdun! Nous y 
sommes.” [vwah-lah lah port du _ vair- 
dung! mnoo-zee som—Behold the gate of 
Verdun. We are there.] 

Turning off the road, we stopped our car 
and the little Ford to look up and wor- 
ship. There it rose before us, ancient pile 
of gray stones, altar of history and tri- 
umph, Vrodunum of Rome, city of war- 
like, almost royal bishops and rich burgh- 
ers: town of treaties, sacked by barbarians; 





; Reliable and Full/of Life 
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PRIZE COLLECTION Redten 17 | 
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\ 
No craving for tobacco in any form \ 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don't try to q=it the tobacco habit un- 

aided. It’salosing fightagainst heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let ihe tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Nota a Substitute 


contains no habit- 


4 formin;r = ds any kind. Itisin nosense 





@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatment you have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it-whether you smoke cigars, 
cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tobacco Redeemer will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to 72 hours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing 
the deadly effect of tobacco upon the human 
system and positive >~%0f that Tobacco 
edocherwilte quickly free youof the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR Must, wear 2 
months or re- 
placed free. Agents having wonderfui suc- 
cess. Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs. Perry made $27 a week in 
afternoons. H. W. Price sold 60 boxes in 
12 hours. G. W. Noble made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof. Repeat orders make 
you a steady income. 
SILK HOSE FREE 
Try our hosiery before selling it. We want 
you to become familiar with our hosiery iine. 
Write quick for particulars if you mean business 
and state size of hose worn, 
Thomas Mfg. Co. 6151 Elk St. Dayton, O. 




























iG A Valuable 

Ky AOT Oey, : Book on Ner- 
® Qs; 

Re vous Diseases 

\ and a sample 


bottle to any address. Poor 
get this medicine FREE. 
KOENIG MEDICINE CO.., Dept.P, 
62 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 a Bottle. 6 for $5. 


Nerpint 
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owned and given up by Germans; seized 
by Prussians when the French had spiked 
their guns in 1870; and now forever a mon- 
ument to the immortal manhood of France! 

Perhaps it was the mist in my eyes, but 
it first sight Verdun did not look ruined, 
as L saw it towering up to its citadel in 
massive_strength and stern dignity. The 
old houses on the slope stood shoulder to 
shoulder and back to back, like massed men 
fighting their last stand. It was only when 
we had started on again, and passing 
through the gate had slipped into the sor- 
rowful intimacy of the streets, that Ver- 
lun let us see her glorious rags and scars. 

You would think that one devastated 
town would be much like another to look 
at save for size. But no! I am learning 
that each has some arresting claim of its 
own to sacred remembrance. Nancy has 
had big buildings knocked down like card 
houses by occasioncl bombardment of great 
‘uns. Sermaize, Gerbeviller, Vitrimont and 
20 other places we have seen were thor- 
outhly looted by the Germans and then 
burned, street by street. 

But Verdun has been bombarded every 
day for weeks and months and years. The 
town is a royal skeleton, erect and on its 
feet, its jeweled scepter damaged, but still 
srasped in a fleshless hand. The Germans 
have never got near enough to steal! 

“You see,” said the smart young captain 
who had come out to meet us at the gate 

nd take us to the citadel, “you see, noth- 
ing has been touched in these houses since 
the owners had to go. When they return 
from their places of refuge far away, they 
will find everything as they left it—that is, 
the streets whole rows of houses had had 
as the Boche guns have left it.” 

Only too easy wes it to see! In some of 
their fronts torn off. The rooms within 
were like stage-settings for some tragic 
play. Sheets and blankets trailed from 
beds where sleepers had waked in fright. 
Doors of wardrobes gaped to show dresses 
dangling forlornly, like Bluebeard’s mur- 
dered brides. Dinner-tables were set out 
for meals never to be finished, save by 
rats, 

Family portraits of comfortable old faces 
smiling under broken glass hung awry on 
pink or blue papered walls. Half-made 
shirts and petticoats were still caught by 
the needle in broken sewing-machines. 
Dropped books and baskets of knitting lay 
on bright earpets snowed under by fallen 
plaster. Vases of dead flowers stood on 
mantelpieces, ghostly stems and shriveled 
brown leaves reflected in gilt-framed mir- 
rors, 

I could hardly bear to look! It was like 
being shown by a hard-hearted surgeon 
the beating of a brain through the sawed 
hole in a man’s skull. If one could have 
crawled through the crust of lava at Pom- 
peii, a year after the eruption, one might 
have felt somewhat as at Verdun now! 

On a broken terrace, once a beloved ev- 
ening promenade, our two cars paused. We 
got out and gazed down, down over the 
River Meuse, from a high vantage-point 
where a few months ago, we should have 
been blown to bits, in five minutes. Our 
two officers pointed- out in the misty au- 
tumn landscape spots where some of the 
fiercest and most famous fights had been. 
How the names they rattled off brought 
back anxious nights and mornings when 
our first and only thoughts had been the 
communiques! 

“Desperate battle on the Meuse.” “Splen- 
did stand at Douaumont.” “New attack on 
Morthomme.” But nothing we saw helped 
out our imaginings. There was just a vast 
itretch of desolation where vinelands once 





had poured their perfume to the sun. The 
forts protecting Verdun were as. invisible 
as fairyland, I said. “As invisible as hell!” 
one of our guides amended. 

And then to me, in a low voice unheard 
by pale and trembling Mother Beckett, he 
added, “If Nature did not work to make 
ugly things invisible, we could not let you 
come here, Mademoiselle. See how high 
the grass has grown in the plain down 
there! In summer it is full of poppies, 
red as the blood that feeds their roots. 
And it is only the grasses and the poppies 
that hide the bones of men we’ve never yet 
put underground. Nature has been one of 
our chief sextons, here at Verdun. I wish 
you could have seen the poppies a few 
months ago, mixed with blue marguerites 
and cornflowers—that we call ‘bluets? We 
used to say that our dead were lying in 
state under the tricolor of France. But I 
have made you sad, Mademoiselle. Je re- 
grette! [zhuh re-gret—I regret]. We must 
take you quickly to the citadel. Our gen- 
eral will not let you be sad there.” 

We turned from the view over the Meuse 
and walked away in silence. I thought I 
had never heard so loud, so thunderously 
echoing, a silence in my life. Oh, no, it 
was not sad in the citadel! It was, on the 
contrary, very gay, of a gaiety so gallant 
and so pathetic that it brought a lump to 
the throat when there should have been a 
laugh on the lips. But the lump had to be 
swallowed, or our hosts’ feelings would be 
hurt. They didn’t want watery-eyed, full- 
throated guests at a luncheon worthy of 
bright smiles and keen appetites 

* . * . 

The first thing that happened to Mother 
Beckett and me in the famous fortress was 
to be shown into a room decorated as a 
ladies’ boudoir. All had been done, we 
were told almost timidly, in our honor, 
even the frescoes on the walls, painted in 
record time by a young lieutenant, who 
was an artist; and the officers hoped that 
they had forgotten nothing we might need. 

We could both have cried, if we hadn’t 
feared to spoil our eyes and redden our 
noses! But even if we’d not been strong 
enough to stifle our tears, there was every- 
thing at hand to repair their ravages. And 
all this in a place where the Revolution 
had sent 14 lovely ladies to the guillotine 
for servilely begging the king of Prussia 
to spare Verdun. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 








‘TI hope I am not hurting any of you 
boys,” said a pretty Red Cross nurse who 
was working among a party of wounded 
Yanks crowded into a motor truck which 
was bumping and jolting along toward a 
base hospital. 

“But you are—you’re hurting me a whole 
lot”, replied a handsome, stalwart fellow. 

“Hurting you!’ exclaimed the nurse, 
“Why, I’m not near you at all!” 

“That’s just what’s hurting me”, the 
wounded Yank explained. 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
¥ our Refreshing and Healing 
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will win your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 
for Murine when your Eves Need Care. M-13 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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Brings You the 
Majestic 


Indoor Closet 


You must actually put this wonderful, 
new, sanitary convienence in your 
jhome to realize what a comfort it is. 
‘And to let you prove it wc will send 
it for 30 days free trial—and this free 

' trial offer means free, for if you are 
not satisfied, ship the closet back and we will return 

your dollar. "Don’t keep the closet unless you find it as 

serviceable as the costly toilets in the best equipped 
homes and city hotels. If you keep it, pay on our 
easy terms (see coupon). 


Sanitary—Odorless 


Get rid of the outdoor privy with its decaying offal, 
bad odors, flies and deadly germs. No more going out 
fin rain and snow once you have this clean, sanitary, 
absolutely odorless indoor closet installed in your home. 
Put it where most convenient. Connect ventilating pipe 
with outside flue—or directly through roof if there is no 
flue. No water connections to make. Ayteanetionts 
disinfects contents with powerful chemical. Made o: 
strong sheet steel. Seat golden oak finish with ied 
cover. Inside galvanized retainer with strong bail and 
close-fitting lid. Need be emptied only occasionally. 

Think of the convenience and safety it gives in case 

“*flu’’ or other serious sickness. May prevent disease. 


Fittings Included 


With closet we send 6-months’ supply of chemicals for 
average family. (New yearly supply costs only $1.75). 

2 rolls toilet paper and holder; four 2-ft. sections of 
4-in. enamel ventilating pipes 1 enameled elbow; 1 
dise; 1 metal shield. Costs less than one cent a week 
per person to use. 


Easy Payments 


Nobigsum to pay at any time. (Coupon gi ives low price 
and easy terms.) Just a little each month. Don’t be with- 
out this great comfort, At least, try it—free. Send only 
a dollar now—and see for yourself—at our risk. 
ORD ER NO The comfort and the health 

of your family demand that 
you at least try this sanitary closet. Send—try it— 
return if not satisfied. Sign and mail the coupon. 


The Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
4081 Wentworth Ave. . Dept. 1675 Chicago 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the Majestic Indoor Toilet 
outfit No. 229AMAS2. If satisfied, I will send $2.00 eve 
80 days until the price $17.85 is ‘paid. Otherwise wi 
return it after the 30 day’s trial and you will return 
my $1.00 and pay transportation charges both ways. 
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‘‘Please! Please! 
Take All I Have to Give!” 


The one person dearest to her 
is in danger—and just one path 
to safety open—a path that 
means loss of fortune, loss of friends, 
loss of social position, loss perhaps of 
self-respect, yet she takes the step and 
offers all she has—this is the situation 
that unfolds in the opening chapter of 


“Youth For Youth’ 


By that popular author 
Henry Kitchell Webster 


This latest novel of Henry Kitchell 
Webster’s will stand out as one of the 
great love stories of the year. So in- 
timately are the characters woven into 
the charming confession of the lawyer 
that you will rub your eyes now and 
then to see whether you are reading or 
actually living the plot. ‘‘ Youth for 
Youth’’ will begin in the February 


MC CALLUS 


When McCall’s accepted this great 
novel by Henry Kitchel Webster, it 
was simply following its policy of giv- 
ing its readers the best. McCall’s ap- 
peals to all for its good stories, its 
smart fashion reviews, its intimate help 
in the home, its entertaining articles. 


4 Months For 


McCall's is THE Dollar 
Magazine. Single copies 
cost 10c. Just to give you 
a chance to see what @ 
wonderful magazine it 
really is, we offer you the 
next four issues for only 
25 cents. It is the biggest 
magazine bargain today. 
SESS ECS SHIM oA eee eee 








PI 
THE McCALL COMPANY, 
250 West 37th St., New York. 


_  _Laccept your offer of McCall's for four mouths for only 
eS cents. You will fiad my remittance enclosed 


Name ‘a 
Lecal 
Address 


City and 
a —s 


If more errvertics*, y-ray eve your or*er to ary M-Call Pat- 
tern Agency er tv acy bic Cail Subscripuon Kepresentative. 
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Jones and his friend were dining in a 


“ grillroom. Suddenly a very dapper looking 


man, with a suspiciously red nose, brushed 
by their table. 

“A very prominent member of the Early 
Closing society,” announced Jones. 

The friend showed a very keen interest. 
“What is his official capacity?” he asked. 

“About three gallons, I think,” said Jones. 
—Galveston News. 


Sam, a colored character, was about to be 
tried on the time-honored charge of chick- 
en stealing. After the charge had been 
stated the judge turned to the prisoner and 
said: “Sam, you may have your choice be- 
tween having your case tried by me, or by 
a jury of your peers.” 

“What’s peers?” asked Sam. 

“Peers, Sam, are your equals, men of 
your own class or situation—your own 
kind.” 

“You all jest try dis case yourself,” said 
Sam. “I ain’t gonna be tried by no chick- 
en thieves.” 





Aunt Nancy was visiting an army camp 
and as she approached some rookies were 
sitting on their heels and then rising to 
a standing position in perfect unison. 

“What are the boys doing now?” she 
asked. 

“Why, those are the setting-up exer- 
cizes,” explained an obliging sergeant. 

“Humph,” remarked auntie. “Looks to 
me more like settin’ down exercizes.”—lIn- 
dianapolis Star. 





An officer on board a warship was drill- 
ing his men. 

“I want every man to lie on his back, 
put his legs in the air, and move them as 
if he were riding a bicycle,” he explained. 
“Now, commence.” 

After a short effort one of the men 
stopped. 

“Why have you stopped, Murphy?” asked 
the officer. 

“If ye plaze, sir,’ was the answer, “Oi’m 
coasting.” 





“Say, that lot you sold me is three feet 
under the water.” 

“is it?” 

“Yes, it is, and you know it is.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing you told me I 
can let you have a bargain in a canoe.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


“IT see you are wearing that extraordi- 
nary necktie your wife gave yéu for Christ- 
mas.” 

“Of course, I am,” replied Mr. Meekton. 
“The reason she bought it for me was to 
show her authority.”—Washington Star. 


“How do they measure that German poi- 
son gas, anyway? By the scentameter?” 
asked the Funny Man. 

“No,” replied the American officer. “By 
the kill-a-meter.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


She—-Would you love me any better if I 
had a million dollars? 

He—Certainly not. Id be thinking so 
much about the million I’d hardly think of 
you at all—Boston Transcript. 


While his mother was away on a visit 
Johnny didn’t say his prayers. Upon his 
mother’s return there was a reckoning. 

“Why didn’t you say your prayers, 
John?” 

“Well, you see, it was this way, ma: I 
forgot to say them the first night an’ noth- 





in’ happened. ’N’ then I didn’t say them 
the next night an’ nothin’ happened, ’) 
so I decided I wouldn’t ever say ’em agai 
if nothin’ never happened.” 

And then something happened.—Scran 
ton Times. 





“There goes a chap who started on . 
shoestring and now he’s independent}, 
rich.” 

“He must be a man of great busines 
ability.” 

“Not particularly. He married money 
The dainty boot of an heiress came un 
laced one day and he was Johnny-on-th« 
Spot.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Newsons—I’m going to take my phono 
graph when I go on a vacation. 

Nexdore—That’s very thoughtful of you 
it certainly needs a vacation. 








“I don’t like your heart action,” the doc 
tor said, applying the stethoscope again 
“You have had some trouble with angin« 
pectoris.” 

“You’re partly right, doctor,” said th: 
young man, sheepishly, “only that ain’ 
her name.”—Indianapolis Medical Journa! 


Lady—What is your aim in life, my 
good woman? 

Good Woman—Me ’usband, gen’rally. 
Passing Show. 





The fighting had been going on all day, 
but toward evening the enemy seemed to 


have had enough. About this time a lieu 
tenant burst into the dugout where a num 








FREE-«..: 


Every 
RHEUMATIC 


Try My Free Treatment for the 
Relief of Those Terrible Exter- 
wal Rheumatic Pains, Sore- 
me-s and Lameness,. 


Send me your 
mame and address 
and I will mail to 
you at once a $1.00 
pair of Dyer Foot 
Drafts. I want you 
129 know what they 
will do for you. 
Thousands have al- 
ready tested these 
modern wonders 
and I have the most 
remarkable testi- 
monials you ever 

read. One tells of 

\ j} suffering 20 years 

\ (( with Inflammatory 

Rheumatism. Another, 78 years of age, 

couldn’t lift right arm, one knee swol- 

len so she had to use-a cane to walk. 
Thousands like this. 

Now. remember, I send you a $1.00 
pair of Foot Drafts absolutely free, no 
money for them now or at any other 
time. If they do as much for you as 
for the thousands of others, simply 
thank me. If you wish to get more of 
them, you can, but the first pair is 
positively free to you and all you need 
do is send your name and address to 
Frederick Dyer, 504 Dyer Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. This one free pair will do 
you more good than all the medicine 
you ever bought. Sent prepaid by re- 
turn mail. 
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, To Find The Price of Any Club 2 
# You can make up your own combination of magazines e 
B from thelist below. Addthe Class Numbers ofthe Mag- §§ 
g azines selected, multiply the sum by five and the resvit a 
will be the cost. The price of a club cannot be less than x 
+ the regular price of any one of the magazines in the club. o 
LJ ' # 
EXAMPLE 
: PRICE NAME OF PAPER CLASS . 
e $1.00 The Pathfinder . .... 20 c 
R 1.50 WNormaiin.tructor . ... 25 g 
: 1.25 __ Progressive Teacher . . a % 
gs | $3.75 Total class numbers 63" g 
B | rcauiar Maitiply by. - $05 io 
c PRICE &@ Class Price. . $3.15 a 
' & 
B c.ass REGULAR PRICE OF spec’. & 
gp NO. . PATHFINDERAND PRICE gy 
80 A ar fg ae 2 $5.00 
: 25 Army & Navy News........ 2.50 2.25 . 
40 American Boy .....c.cecseses 3.00 8.00 
® 25 American Cookery............2.50 8.25 &@ 
B® 40 American Magazine.......... 8.00 93,00 @ 
s 68 American Poultry Advocate.. 1.50 1.40 @ 
@ 25 Army « Navy News..........2.50 2.25 @ 
7 25 a Constitution (T-W).. 2.50 hyo et 
40 AVE MaOFIB.cccccccccccccccese & 00 
S 25 Hoye’ Life......c..cccccccses 32000 885 
' 25 Boy’s Magazine.....cccccees 2.00 2.25 e 
8U Krecders Giusette...cccescees 2.50 2.60 
: 20 Capper'e Weekly.. a 28 $00 > 
17 Car Owner..... seer. 85 
: = armed News oe Hee 2.00 @ 
DERCEEY cccoccee ++.0.00 5” @ 
g@ 45Cnristian Herald. 53.50 3.25 
& 
g 12 Cincinnati Enquirer (weekiyy 175 l6uv g 
m 60 Collier's Weekly. eeelgeceess eB.50 3.60 % 
rp 7 —— eocvccccccevccccseses LOO 1.35 e 
15 Commoner........... coe BOD 1.75 
; 80 Country Life ‘fo “America... 5.00 5.00 © 
40 Delineator Coccccccccoccecces WOO 3.00 @ 
BD 80 DemIgNEr oc cccccccccsccccsess 250 68,80 
B 30 Btude ....... cecccccccocccsoe mete 2.50 @ 
@ 40 Everybody’s ....... ecccceces 8.00 3.00 @ 
7 & Farm aud Firesice. covccccce Mead 1.23 @ 
ge 5SFarm & Home...... ecccccccekes® 1.25 g 
p .® Girls’ Companion......... oo 1500 «6145 og 
& * } in Bee Caltare. eee hy oes a 
MEE acces ccccccccccccecceroe Oe ( 7 
: 30 Hunter-Trader-Trapper 2.50 £50 ad 
‘5 Ilustrated World...... -8.00 2.75 & 
® 60 Independent......... - 5.00 6.00 @ 
B 12 School Review.......... 3.00 1.60 @ 
~ = Little POD oc cccee's eccccee a4 Her 8 
@ 15 McCalls .........ccrevcees ee 2, 75 g 
; NO PROFITCERING. - 
Th u 
OM eee reel 
.-] Many publishers will make further those in their zs 
k subscription prices this winter; consequently ail tl 
a prices quoted are subject to change without notice, y 
® 
E S McClure’s .....ese0. cccccee Ge 2.75 
g 30 Modern Priscilla ....... ecoce 200 2.50 : 
” 382 Mother’s Magazine ...... - 3.00 2.60 
= °° Motion Picture Magazine.... 3.00 2.75 & 
5 Musician............0. mime te & 
— 45 National Geographic......... 3.50 3.25 @ 
B <5 Nevraska ‘leacber..... coccee MOO 8.25 @ 
8 25 Normal instructor-Primary Plans 2.50 2.25 
8 17N. Y. Thrice-a- "Week W van 2.00 1.75 
‘ 16 Ohio Farmer........++++ - 2.00 1.80 gy 
tk 15 Ohio Teacher - 2.25 1,75 2 
g 18 Parker’s School New - 8.26 1,90 a 
: 20 Pathfinder............ eoccccseccs 
3 12 People’s Home’ Journal...... 1.75 1.60 & 
10 People’s Popular Monthly2Zyrs.1.50 1.50 @ 
Bo 85 Physical Culture......ce.ees 3.00 2.75 @ 
& 385 Pictorial Review ......... +. 3.00 2.75 @ 
& ‘0 Popular Science Monthiy. o> 3.00 3.09 @ 
gw 18 Progressive Teacher.......... 2.25 1.90 
“et. SO errr e+. 3.00 00 » 
« 8 Reliable Poultry Journal.... 1.50 1.40 s 
gp 45 Keview of Keviews.......... 4.00 8.25 
5 {08 D. Educator ieee: jnupsene ee 175 - 
60 St CHOIRS .cceces cosccccces 4.00 < 
~ 95 Scientific American .s+e.++++ 6.00 6.75 cy 
.O Seribners.........00 seencovce ‘ED 50 BB 
& 8 Southern Ruralist ...........150 140 
 i2 Teacher’s Journal............ 2.00 150 g 
a 20 Texas School Journal........ 2.25 2.00 
g 15 Today’s Housewife ...... eo. 2.00 1,75 
TO TROVE] onc cc csvcvecccsesccce 5.00 .50 s 
4 18 W.Va.Schoo! Journal-Educator 2.25 190 @ 
Ps 20 Wallace's Farmer..........0. 2.00 2.00 & 
40 Woman’s Home Companion 8.00 3.00 @ 
@ 20 Woman's Magazine ..... osee ae 2.00 
BZ 10 Woman's ay adept Ye 1.50 1.50 g@ 
& GO Worlds Work ...... sseeseee 5.00 4,00 
& 3 ers — , Weekiy.. ecco +S i. 4 G 
& outh’s Companion........e0. 8. e a 
: The following do not club: we fill orders at the regular = 
a subscription price, rag given. 2 
Cosmopolitan - + {2.00 Ladies’ H al $1 a 
ze suntry Gentlemen - 1.00 Li sowed a - 9 
a Hearst’ s Magazine 2.00 Saturday Evening Post 2. 80 s 
zg 
a 
8 | If you desire papers not inclnded in this list, send 
Bu us names of same and we will submit best combts = 
e nation os y —— mail. We furnish all pub- - 
lications at reduced prices. 
E s 
- Send us your subscription NOW. ~ 
= Pathfinder Publishi Co. 
“ nder ishing Co., 





ber of officers were gathered. Saluting, 
he addressed his captain: “The Germans 
are waving a flag of truce, sir.” 

“Well, what do they want?” 

“They would like to exchange a couple 
of privates for a can of beans.” 





Daughter—Going to bed, mother? Aren’t 
you going to sit up and wait for dad? 
Mother—What’s the use? I have such a 


cold I can hardly speak.-London Answers. 


“I want you to publish these poems in 
book form,” said a seedy-looking man to a 
publisher. 

Publisher—I’ll look them over; but I 
cannot promise to bring them out unless 
you have a well-known name. 

Poet—That’s all right. My name is 
known wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

“Ah, indeed! What is your name!” 

“John Smith.”—Rochester Times. 


A bishop had suggested prayers for the 
new voters. Perhaps he agrees with us that 
a good many of the old ones are past pray- 
ing for——Passing Show. 





“So the doctor told you to go to a warm- 
er climate. What was the nature of the 
trouble you consulted him about?” 

“I went there to collect a bill.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





He—Which wedding march do you pre- 
fer, Wagner’s or Mendelssohn’s? 

She—Oh, this is so sudden.—Boston 
Transcript. 





JANUARY, 1919. 
I start the year when Peace reclaims her 
throne— 
First month of Peace’s era; all her own! 
Red warfare’s memory is fresh and dread; 
Earth’s crust is mellow with new-buried 
dead— 
Dead that were oh so dearly loved in life 
By many a sweetheart, mother, child or 
wife. 
I am the first month in the Time of Peace— 
A time that sternly says all wars must 
cease, 
And cease forever; criminals were they 


Who bathed in blood earth’s inoffensive 
clay. 

The hate that murders millions rules no 
more; 

Its hands are tied—hands stained with hu- 
man gore. 


First month am I in Peace’s blessed reign 
Reign that, please God, shall never end 
again. 
I am the first page in a book snow-white 
On which the coming race of men must 
write. 
Let this arise wherever prayers are said: 
“Grant, Lord, that ne’er a page be writ in 
red!” 
—Strickland Gillilan, in Farm Life. 








Cured His Rupture 


was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
imam years ago. Doctors said my only hope «ft 
cure was apn operation. Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hold of something that quickly and 
completely cured me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
bard work as a carpenter. There was no opera 
tion, no lost time, no trouble. I have nothing to 
seli, but will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me. Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 
479-B Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 
the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 

















No More 
Getting 
Up Nights! 


Recent Scientific Disc Discovery Works 
Wonders in Restoring Bladder 
Strength to Old and Young. 


Send for FREE 50c Package 


You who have to get up at least once. 
and maybe six or eight times every night 
because of bladder weakness, and who 
have almost forgotten what the restful 
ness and luxury of an unbroken night of 
untroubled sleep is like, should surels 
welcome the wonderful, scientific discover ‘ 
ee in a Kellogs’ s ) Sea Tablets. 








No More Getting Up . Nights and Losing Sieep 
After a Short Use Hr Kellogg’s Brown Tablets 

Of this agent, a noted physician 
scientist of Washington, D. C., said, an 
address before the American Therapeutic 
Society: “That the aged sufferer passes 
his nights like in the days of his 
prime * * * is the reason of the claim 
for a symptomatic cure.” 

Send coupon today, with six cents in 
stamps to help pay postage and packing. 
for a free 50c trial box of Kellogg’s Brown 
Tablets, to Frank J. Kellogg Co., 89 Hoff- 
master Block, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRANK J. KELLOGG CO., 
89 Hoffmaster Blk,, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kindly send me, Free, a 50c box of Keilogg’s 
Brown Tablets. I enclose 6c in stamps to help 








and 
in 





pay postage and packing. 
NOME cece coos ence soso ecco soso eves 
Street .... sess coos sees coer eves cee 





- State .... coos 











City sccc cece csee 
and Decorations---U. $., Service 
and Allies, in -ilk Bunting and 
Cotton, for inside oroutside. Quick 
service via insure@ parce! post; 
price-list mailed the MINUTE 


qj your request arrives. 


L. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St., Phila., P Pa. 


REE SHORTHAND 


Amazingly easy to learn SHORTHAND, best 

simplified system in > tae in Army, Navy, 

courts; by professional and business men and women, 
& —— stenographers, typists —everybody. Inex- 
pone Spare time study, like pastime. Write for 
proof FREE LESSONS and fiome Study Brochure to 
KING INST: TUTE, EB-272, Station F, New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 


ep. ALL makes. Completely rebuilt. P. ive, year’s 
arant Sh n tria rite today for ou 
veral Price Olter No. 240-A. POSITIVELY A List 
OF BIGGEST BARGAINS. 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
186 N. La Sale St. Chicago, ti!. 


$25 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable tes 
photoplays Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
FREE to any address. Write Preducers League, 506, St. Louic. Me. 
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The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. ‘‘Piggy”’ 
imagine his kind—was waiting down stairs. He knew where 
champagne and music could be had. But that night she didn’t go. That 
was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? TV 
O. [ee E Pe x Volumes ( P 
tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, i 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that has en- 
deared him to the men gud women of the land. From the few who snapped tell 
up the first edition at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the 120,000 who pain 
have eagerly sought the beautiful volumes offered you here—from the professional man who sits onal 
among his books to the man on the street and to the woman in every walk of life—the whole ps 
nation bows to O. Henry—and hails him with love and pride as our greatest writer of stories. ee natio 
” - - o a o bt : SO p 
This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, = 3 i with 
you get for 50 cents a week, if you send the coupon. maka impo 
of fe 
t ae do 
To Those Who Are Quick ak Peop 
2S 8% matt 
& Se air a 
was 
Volumes came 
a o tle a 
GIVEN AWAY FREE haze tidal 
a swee 
; f has | 
Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 274 Stet OS. ples. 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one = Bak $52 Se So = 
volume of the first edition, but you get Jack London’s wonderful stories, Five x vi 
Volumes, silk cloth binding—without paying a cent. You get 17 volumes, theaene 
packed with love and joy and laughter—a big shelf full of handsome books. is 
SEND THE COUPON and you | SEND THE COUPON and you = 
will understand why O. Henry | will understand as never be- = , 
is hailed as ‘‘The American Kipling.”” | fore why other nations are going wild — 
From East to West; from North to South; over him. Why memorials to him are bes. 
by = the ——— of oe pee PC rok being prepared; why universities are Ww pos 
has been eagerly seized upon as their own. : ; : ae setba 
The millionaire and the man who stoical- | Planning tablets to his DOTY § why text tory: 
ly wonders where the next mouthful is | books of English literature are including a wot 8 & baba n h 
coming from, the budding debutante, and | his storiés; why colleges are discussing => : a rhe 
the wayward sister, all feel in common | his place in literature; why theatrical derft 
the kindly touch of the human heart in | firms are vying for rights to dramatize selve 
O, Henry’s stories. One and all have felt | his stories; why newspapers all <%, 
that at _ vy was eo gy to - \ so hearts over the country are continually 
of every kind of person, to get a works ° plesture, offering big sums for the right to - 
aes 9 ery of the best and most worthy literature reprint his stories. 130,000 Own This 





Edition of 0. Henry 


Everybody has to have 
O. Henry — everybody 
who reads and loves 
books. 130,000 have 
this edition already— 
senators and authors, 
actors and artists and 
plain people of dis- 
tinction. But, as you 
will see by the few 
mentioned below, it is 
those people of artistic 
and literary taste in 
closest touch with life 


FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT SIGN AND MA‘L 


INSPECTION COUPON 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. (1-18-19) 


—_—— 


Please ship me on approval the Works of O. Henry, 12 volumes, 


half Jeather binding, gold tops. Also the 5 volumes set of Jack We 
London bound in silk cloth. If I keep the books I will pay you 

$1.00 as first payment within 10 days after the books are received 
and $2.00 per month until your special price of $25. for the 0. 


O Henry 


will ship the 
complete sets so that 


O.Heary 


Henry set only is paid. and it is agreed I am to retain the Jack 
London set without charge, If not satisfactory I will notify you 
within 10 days and return both sets to you as soon as you give 
ine shipping instructions as offered readers of The Pathfinder. 


Address 


Business or 
Employer 


you can look them 
over in your home 
and then decide 
whether or not you 
wish to buy. If you are 
not delighted with 0. Henry 
and the free Jack London no- 
tify us and we will take the 
sets back as cheerfully as we 
sent them. How could any 
proposition be more. fair? 





—who love him best. 

Richard Harding Davis 

Gouverneur Morris 

Jack London 

Editor of Cosmopolitan 

Editor of American 

George Ade 

John Kendrick Bangs 

Minnie Maddern Fiske 

one ae M. Cohan 
Townsend 

Be Wolfe Hopper 

Gus Williams 


Champ Clark 
Will Srwia 
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